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Fine FRENCH LILACS 


on Own Roots 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
COLORED SPRING CATALOG 
It lists the FINEST VARIETIES of PEONIES, OWN- 


ROOT FRENCH LILACS, ‘AQUILEGIA, PHLOX, and 
OTHER PERENNIALS, also HARDY FLOWERING 


These more beautiful Lilacs are hardy 


enough to flourish wherever ordinary Lilacs 

















can be frowh because Or thre vreater care 
CRABS, SMALL FRUITS, TREES, SHRUBS, ete. and time taken to grow them on their own 
roots. The illustration at right provides 
some idea of their beauty and variety. In 








the center, President Viger: top 
. : a left, Charles Joly ; lower left, Wil 
NEW KOREAN iiss! te it 


DW A R fF CH ER R | ES THE GREATEST LILAC OFFER 


EVER MANE 


A delightful ddition to any garden and a : ie. : 

wartime economy. They are easy to grow, very Pen beautiful high-grade Lilacs, all 
lardy and take up littl spac t Covered with on their own roots, all different, all 
benutiful blossoms in the springtime and provide hamed, all labelled, in all colors 
in abundance of delicious fruit in late summer (white, pink, lavender, blue, lilae, 
The New Korean has larger fruit and smaller pits mauve, purple and red), all ten 
than the average bush cherry leading and popular varieties, in 2 

to 5 ft. sizes, for only $10.00, 


OUR VERY BEST SELECTION 
IN SMALL SIZES 


The finest varieties grown, all 15 


to 24 inches and sturdy own-root 
plants. Conge, De Miribel, Hippo 
Ivte Maringer, Jan Van Tol, Kath- 
erine Ilavemeyer, Leon Gambetta, 
Mime, Antoine Buchner Paul 


Thirion, Pres, Fallieres, 

Ruhm Von llorstenstein 

Any 38 for 87.50: 6 for 
or 


Reaumur, 
Thunberg. 
$13.00. or 








all twelve f S?PO.00 


OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 


of Most Beautiful Lilaes includes 
Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet. Mme 
Antoine Buchner, Paul Thirion, and 
Reaumur: five of the world’s best 
Lilacs for S20.00 There are none 


better 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 











134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
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CRAB 





Oo be 
mark, bud, b 
and leaf, witl t 
1 Sliver tint 
Inder sid ( 
rl s 
cut-leaf characte 
h leaves idds 
! striking eau 
th u qu { 
hicl s ure 
imental Red § 
! Ss very ha 
ad in be grown 
iny u rtl 
- t We ffer 
j Ss 
$ { { 
>1 ) to ft 
>1 ) s S: 3 t 7 
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SPECIAL CRAB 
SELECTIONS AT 
LOWER PRICES 


No. 1: 1 Dolgo (dua! 


purpose, red. fruit 
l1 Hopa (ornament 
beautiful pink), a 
1 Red Silver, a 

o 6 It for $4.00. 


No. 2: L each Dolgo, 
Fla ‘ ed fruit) 
Hopa ina Red 8S 
$4.00. 

No. 3: 1 each Bech 
tel (double blos } 
pink), Beauty ( 
fruit) Dolgo, Flat 
Hopa ine Red ) 


six for $5.00. 


High Clas PEONIES 
© |AN, UNPRECEDENTED, OFFER 


but also good show flowers 


Four 


good gar- 


Philip Rivoire 


is the y of any red, 
Mrs. Edward Harding, te that sold f 
$104 er t whe first t uced Martha Bul- 
loch, rgest goc 1 sink; won as bes 
lowe National Sho 41 The fine 
Myrtle Gentry, most fragrant of all Peonies 
ind ir S ‘ Medal Winner, 
gular italog value of $8, for only $5.35 post- 


\ ‘ 
paid. 
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The Complete 





The latest brand-new edition of the famous ae ane dos 
original Amateur Gardeners’ “Bible” | up Bie &: Seen Mee 
+ >t ’ . 
raer. 
FORMERLY $4.00—NOW ONLY | “opedia 
Every Word, Page and Picture Complete— 
with much NEW material and NEW illus- 
trations! Never Before—Perhaps Never eae 
Again—at This Low Price! Act at Once to In handsome and 
Get Your Copy—Mail the Coupon Below! durable new style 
cloth binding. 


GARDE 
ENCYCLOPED! 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 


HE only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk - everything is 





clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season's garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical “Show to 
grow it’? volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 





L GARD 
VOLUME NEAR's 












ORMA. 


INF 
TS PRICE: 


mee To PROMOTE 
EED GERMINATION 

















10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need ROPER BANDING 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting OF TREES 
your garden from pests You are told exactly how—in plain, j 


non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- 
idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called 




















in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs tures. 

to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 

fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- How 

thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- HOW = spray yo , 

THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT HO a enalia a successt | 

TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden how rad peor of hedges. <* &arden. 

successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- How rectly ild a dahlia rt to plant & dahili 

clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you © make a Port; how ¢ lia tuber; 
Chrys; Simple g © prune 

work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments. HOW to do oR temums anton bool; ho esi 

It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! Sivie lowers, ) &2"dening in nee 7 oe Propagate 
c., etc, to apply fer e home; how 

Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons “ler in the garacx” 

° 
and Methods, by American Experts Copyright, 1948 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 





garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 


destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They & a ie é z z a & es es ® & Ean £ e a eS Ean is S & = 3 = es 6 es ea & & e co 


( Check here if you want beautiful artcraft fimding for 50c extra. 


tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, & 4 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 914, 50 West 47th Street 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow * “ F ° e » New York, N. Y. 7 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds: how to plan * : ‘ . ” 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
pe i eile Ss handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination I may return = 
Hailed by Gardening Authorities Ss the book within one week and owe nothing. If I ‘:eep it I will send the bargain price of e 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book * only $1.98, plus a few cents postage. (Shipping weight, 5 Ibs.) ¥ 
complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream * a 
of!"’ (If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same ret i 
The magazine Horticulture said: ‘“‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents we . wre privilege.) & 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may &é 7 
be settled in a few moments.’’ 
* I Sata nccsavseagncnce Sreccccceeceeceerse prseaisecieeceese cocceccoccoce " 
Send No Money—Read it Free . o 
You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special & Address * 
bargain price of $1.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no REED ow censscenserrosscosooss eoccccece oceseceseeaes #60 60060008 PTOTTTTITITTT TT tT “ 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
f not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $1.98, e ca 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 914, 50 W. gs BS 60:0:66-0060000004000000000006000060800608400R a ae eocervcccce cca 
47th St., New York, N. Y. 
= B 
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A MINIATURE HANGING GARDEN 


consisting of lovely Oxalis with pastel-colored 
biooms and shamrock-like foliage nestling in a 
6-inch pottery basket. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
6 Oxalis Bulbs Both for 


6-in. .Basket 
(unglazed pottery) 
Add 20c for postage, 59c 
east of Miss. R.; west 
of Miss., shipped parcel post collect 





Tuberous-Rooted 
BEGONIAS 
Large, vigorous tubers, direct from the West Coast 
where they attain perfection. May be planted out- 
doors after danger of frost, or potted for porch or 
indoor garden. 


HANGING BASKET TYPE 4 for $1.00 
or ROSE-BUD TYPE 


Assorted Colors 
GLOXINIAS 5 for $1.00 
Postpaid 
Lovely Varieties in Mixed Colors 
Gloxinias like some shade. The richly colored 
bell-shaped flowers rise from velvety foliage. Easily 
grown. csailiniialibaetcaniniasi 
6 for $1.00 


ISMENE CALATHINA 
Postpaid 


(Peruvian Daffodil or Basket Flower) 
Summer-blooming. Flowers borne in pearly white 


Postpaid 


clusters resembling Amaryllis. Ideal for either 
house or garden. 
Send full remittance. No C.0O.D. orders 


Order today—Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


OLDFARB 


G 


gBE™, srven BOOK 


D 
ndreds_of inustratoee Garden 







e- 


hu re 
64 pages: ctables for ciuding many ° 
Viclete ely Flowers. inc 
and lov 


new intr ely, F tions. 


GOLDFARB 


= DEPENDABLE SINCE 1889 a 


160 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Scarborough in. WESTCHESTER 


















AS YOU 
LIKE THEM 


From the Novelties to the best 
of the Standard Varieties. 





LANDSCAPE YOUR VICTORY GARDEN | 


Better | 


With Dahlias and enjoy quantities of cut flowers. 


still, plant early vegetables in your Dahlia Garden between 


the rows. 

5 POMPON DAHLIAS....... Roots, $1.00 
6 MINIATURE DAHLIAS..... Roots, $2.00 
Buckeye Baby...Orange Orchid Lady ... Lavender 
Dubonnet .. . Ox-blood Pink Lassie... Rose Pink 
Fairy . Violet. Rose Sylvia .. . . Red 
8 No. 3 FORMOSANUM LILY BULBS, $1.00 
Send for our 1942 FREE DAHLIA CATALOG, 
which includes Lilies, Chrysanthemums and 

Dahlia Grower's Supplies 


(2) _ WARREN W. MAYTROTT 
J DAHLIADEL Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 





MEDIOCRE AND YOtgECus GMUENS 


It can be lack of just one food element 





‘he f ® 
oh + 2 
ALL BUT 
Me PHOSPHORUS 











ALL BUT 
IRON 





ALL BUT 
4 POTASSIUM 


ALL BUT 
NITROGEN 





ALL BUT 
BORON 





@ Imagine that the twelve aster 
plants above are twelve complete 
gardens. Then you’ll see why 
some home gardeners always 
achieve lovely results—while 
others are disappointed. 

The conditions of sunlight, air, 
water, temperature, and soil under 
which these asters grew were iden- 
tical. Yet one plant grew big and 
sturdy, blossomed far more beau- 
tifully than any of the others. 

A slight difference in diet was 
responsible. Each failing plant 
lacked just one of the food ele- 
ments every growing thing needs 


vod veorjthing 
7 saa ay 


from soil. Which proves that par- 
tial failure is risked if you neglect 
to feed even one needed element. 

That’s why so many of the best 


. home gardeners use VIGORO, the 


complete plant food that supplies all 
eleven needed elements in scientifi- 
cally balanced proportions. Vigoro 
almost guarantees garden beauty! 

Feeding with Vigoro is the 
easiest way to get a weed-free 
lawn. Vigoro encourages deep root 
growth and thick top growth that 
tend to choke out weeds. 

Lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
vegetables—Vigoro supplies them 






IGORO 


pplies all the food elements needed from soil 


ALL BUT 
CALCIUM 


ALL BUT 
MAGNESIUM 








all with the complete diet they 
need. It’s pleasant to use, too— 
safe, odorless, and economical. 
Order Vigoro now, from your gar- 
den supply dealer! 


A product of 
Swift & Company 
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THE KEY 


"\ 


LA] 
HEALTHY PRIZE 
FLOWERS 





POMO-GREEN 


(WITH NICOTINE) 
Kills flower insects and controls diseases 


@ It’s easy for home flower growers 





to raise strong, healthy flowers when 
they use Pomo-Green (with nicotine) 
to control black-spot, mildew. aphis 
and leaf-eating insects. Pomo-Green 
(with nicotine) is simple and easy to 
apply by dusting or spraying. It’s leaf- 
green color is inconspicuous. Has 
highest endorsement of the American 
Rose Society. 








AT YOUR FAVORITE GARDEN STORE 
Pomo-Green (with nicotine) is now 
available in 1 lb. cans at 80 cents or 
in the economical 5 lb. can at $3.30. 

OR SEND COUPON BELOW 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., Ine. 
Dept. 4, Middleport, es Bs 
Gentlemen: 


Attached find $________ in payment for 
item checked below. 





Vame — 


serect ....... 


City and State — = 





|_| 1 lb. can Pomo-Green (with nicotine) 80¢ 
(}) 5 lb. can Pomo-Green (with nicotine) $3.30 


We Pay Postage Charges 


POMO-GREEN 


WITH NICOTINE 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


oo are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


A Report on New Garden Flowers 

To the Editor: 
HINKING you might be interested in 
knowing how some of the newer plants 
behaved in my garden last summer during 
the most terrible drought in years, I am 
reporting my experiences on the following: 

Chrysanthemum Dean Kay, with its 
pretty pink blossoms, made a fine show 
from July to November. Mr. Al Amsel says 
that Dean Kay doesn’t have enough “Umph” 
to suit him but I rather have less “Umph” 
and more hardiness. I was delighted with 
it and do hope it will prove hardy. Clara 
Curtis was very good also—just loaded with 
bright pink single flowers. 

Gypsophila Flamingo, with its pale pink 
double flowers, was worth while and 
bloomed all summer. It is a more upright 
grower than Bristol Fairy. 

The new hardy early flowering Tritoma 
President Machon was a very robust grower 
and even after several freezes the leaves 
were still a good green. The lasting flowers 
were salmon-pink on the lower half and 
salmon-red on the upper part of a 2-foot 
stalk. 

The Dr. Nicolas Rose was a jov all the 
summer with its healthy foliage and large, 
fragrant, pink flowers. I do not believe it 
will be a real climber for it is more like my 
Hybrid Perpetuals in growth. For years I 
have wanted a good yellow Floribunda Rose 


and now I have it in Sunmist. It is such 
a healthy grower and has lovely light 


canary-yellow flowers of Hybrid Tea size. 

I was very much interested in Mr. Cald- 
well’s article [February issue, p. 74] for it 
agreed with my experience with Lilium for- 
massanum. I sowed the seed in April and 
the plants began to bloom in October, only 
I pinched most of the buds out, as I wanted 
strong bulbs. Some claim they are not 
hardy but I have found them so and never 
have protected them either, but there usually 
is snow over them most of the winter. They 
are the most frost-resistant Lily I know of. 
They always bloom late here and one year 
I thought I would lose all the blooms, so I 
tried to cover them by putting a blanket 
over some stakes, but couldn’t get all of 
them covered. Those that were not covered 
came through the best. Mine were the Wil- 
son variety.—KATHERINE Jarvis, (N. Y.). 


Benefit Flower Shows Urged 


To the Editor: 


ECENTLY I received a communication 
from a nearby garden club stating that, 


since most of the work in staging a flower 
show would fall on persons who were very 


busy doing Red Cross and other defense 
work, they would discontinue their annual 
show this year. 

The thought occurs to me that here is a 
golden opportunity for flower growers to 
help. Why not conduct benefit flower shows 
much the same as card parties, dances, ete. 
I am very sure that most garden clubs and 
flower societies would be willing to stage 
these shows and turn the profits from admis- 
sions and the sale of flowers following the 


show over to the Red Cross or other worthy 
causes. If prizes are to be awarded, defense 
stamps could be given. 

The Eastern New York Gladiolus Society 
will be very glad to assist in promoting 
this idea.—CLayron ToBEN, President, 
Whitehall, N. Y. 


Owner of First Rose Annual Wants 


Buyer 
To the Editor: 


WAS interested in a note in Al Amsel’s 

column in February concerning Dr. Harry 
M. Semans because I have a copy of Vol- 
ume I of the American Rose Society. In 
fact, 1 have the Rose Annuals from No. I 
to XXJI, all in beautiful condition. 

My aunt, Mrs. T. O. Atkinson, was a mem- 
ber of the Rose Society from 1916 until her 
death in 1936, and I fell heir to her copies 
of the Annual. 

If it were possible to get any such price 
for the No. | copy ($50), I would be glad 
to sell it. 1 am a flower lover, but a 
widow with a small income, and am unable 
to acquire all the wonderful new or im- 
proved things I read about and am inter- 
ested in. 

I have been especially interested in Climb- 


ing Roses and have a bronze medal from 
the Rose Society for the best display of 


Climbing Roses in one container, given in 
1932 at the Rose show in Kansas City at 
that time. 

I would be glad to get in touch with 
someone who would be willing to pay the 
price you mentioned for a copy of the No. 
I Rose Annual, and would appreciate your 
help in the matter.—(Mrs.)* Joun E. M. 
ALDRICH, ( Mo.) 


Northern Boysenberries Unpalatable? 
To the Editor: 


OR some time I have contemplated writ- 
ing the FLOWER GROWER on the subject 


of the Boysenberry. Now that the catalogue 
season is in its prime, I have decided to 
relate our experience. 

Our boundless and insatiable curiosity 
concerning any new flower or fruit prompted 
us to set out two hundred plants. They made 
an abundant plant growth, as well as fruit. 
I would estimate that the first year they 
bore, which was the following year after 
planting, there was a possible 350 quarts 
on 200 plants. They were a picture to be- 
hold, large maroon fruit hanging from the 
laterals like bunches of huge grapes. Many 
were so large that 30 to 35 berries made a 
large quart. 

Imagine our disappointment when the 
wholesaler in our locality advised us that 
they had no local demand for them and they 
were a poor shipping risk. After trying 
them for home use in several ways, such as 
fresh fruit, jams, pies and canned, we well 
understood. why there was no market for 
them. Still, not thoroughly convinced that 
they were a complete failure, we distributed 
them among neighbors for their opinions, 
only to find that not one person liked them. 

(Continued on page 166.) 


















PROTECT YOUR GARDEN 


BY trom Damage 






pot 
Liquid CHAPERONE — 


won’t dissolve in rain 
At last it’s been made easy to protect shrubs, flowers and evergreens from SEND NO MONEY 


unsightly damage by dogs. Just spray your plants with Liquid Chaperone, the 


C , i : Try Liquid Chaperone at our risk. Take 
wonderful new dog repellent that won’t wash off in rain. It’s harmless to your 


it into the garden—follow the: simple in- 
garden. You don’t see it—don’t smell it. But dogs do—and keep away. structions. If for any reason you are not 


. wa - e entirely satisfied, you may return the unused 
Sensational New Formula —Liquid Chaperone is based on a new formula which 


won't dissolve in water. It is a vast improvement on old-style dog repellents No need to send money now. You can pay 
which washed away in the first shower. It is more effective with dogs— the postman when your Liquid Chaperone 


but completely harmless. arrives. Only $1 plus postage. Liquid 
Chaperone $1 postpaid. 


portion for credit of the full purchase price. 




































Lasts for Weeks—Because Liquid Chaper- 
KEEP AWAY one won’t dissolve in rain, one application Li id 
Lim Chaperoned usually lasts 2 to 3 weeks. Frequently, this qui i en 
SS. g2 breaks the habits of offending dogs so they CHAPERONE CHAPE 
, never come to your garden again. $100 
“More effective than any Postpaid 
other material . . ." re- Protects Fence Posts, Garbage Pails, Etc. 
ports a leading State Agri- —Use Liquid Chaperone to keep dogs away MAIL THIS COUPON KOW 
* . . 
cultural College from porches, fence posts, automobile tires, " : 
oe 
“Since eiving the s le of ~ s Sudbury Laboratory, ~ 
ee ee ee garbage pails—wherever they become a ® Box 250, South Sudbury, Mess. : 
eee el aed Seaee nuisance. > Gentlemen: Please send me big 12-ounce * 
more effective than any other ma- . can of Liquid Chaperone. I will pay post- . 
terial for repelling dogs. In addi- - man $1 plus few cents postage. 1 under- » 
tion to being quite unobjection- " e ° ° " ° ° ° . . stand that I may return unused-portion § 
able to humans, a very light ap- A Stitch in Time"—Begin using Liquid * for full refund if I am not mere than $ 
plication to evergreen shrubs lasts 7 : , 5 satisfied. = 
from two to three weeks i this | ‘ 
=x o to three weeks in this Chaperone NOW. Don’t let dogs estab- . : 
off the premises.’’ . e ° ° . 
ocala = lish habits which, later on, will be hard TPN tecddewede eek BRP: : 
. 
to break. : = 
er Re Cy re eee ee ° 
« 
o . 
_ ' H 
IQUID me see A ees : 
s . 
L s SAVE MONEY. Check Here () Ship & 
- prepaid. I enclose $1. Same money-back . 
a ’ ’ ad nt lies. 
Manufactured by Sudbury Laboratory, South Sudbury, Mass. nape Rt ROAR ES 
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THAT BUG-A-BOO 
HANDY GARDEN SPRAY 


SURE HELPS TO KEEP 
ALL PESTS AWAY 











Bug-a-boo Garden Spray Kills 
or Controls Garden Pests 












@ Protect flowers 
beauty...use Bug-a-boo 
Garden Spray in your 
garden. A little of this 
highly concentrated 
spray goes a long,long 
way—4 oz. make 12 to 
18 gallons. Unusually 
effective. Easy to. mix 
—wiill not clog 
thesprayer.Get 
some today. 













Sy 
\) 

> Guaranteed b > 
Good Housekeeping 
fio, OLFECTIVECR ow 
meas Advenrista Wwe 





Buy at leading hardware, drug, 
garden supply, and department stores. 


Bug-a-boo 
GARDEN SPRAY 


By Socony-Vacuum 





GLADIOLUS 


Just a postal card will bring you our new 1942 
spring price list containing nearly a hundred 
varieties of ketter and newer glads. See it before 
you buy. ’ 


WEEKS GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


3130 N. River Road Salem, Oregon 





Beautiful New 














y 
illustrated in Natural Colors. Write today 
for FREE Copy... Bargain Prices for our 
Magnificent Collection of TROPICA 
and HARDY AQUATICS. 
Describing scores of Glorious 
Varieties. Simple, Easy Instructions on Building 
ond Care of Pools. Ali orders Shipped prepaid 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS Praren oanoens 
Address P. O. Box L-13 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 





\ 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 164) 


The patch was along the road, and on sev- 
eral occasions people passing by stopped to 
inquire about them and remark about their 
beauty. We always invited them to help 
themselves, then smilingly watched their 
countenance and couldn’t help but notice 
that about two or three berries satisfied 
their curiosity. 

The fruit is very sour and bitter, not too 
different from the commonly known choke 
cherry, and even after cooking they retain 
this very unpleasant flavor. 

Needless to.say, we dug them out and 
found that we would have Boysenberries for 
some time to come, to remind us of our 
very poor enterprise. Until late fall new 
plants kept springing up where the mother 
plants had been removed, their habit being 
similar to that of the wild low blackberry, 
of a suckering nature. 

I am not writing this in a malicious 
manner, but just to pass our experience on 
to others in this region. We have learned 
that several fruit growers within quite a 
radius have had the same experience, so 
we have concluded that Boysenberries can- 
not be grown successfully in the Northeast. 
They originated in California, and I am 
wondering if the flavor of berries grown in 
that climate could be so superior to those 
grown here.—(Mrs.) CLARENCE MILLER, 
(N. Y.) 


Daphne Mezereum in Central 
New York 


To the Editor: 


HE article on Daphne mezereum in last 

April FLoweR GRoweR puts me in mind 
of another story relating to this shrub 
which may be of interest. Four years ago 
one of my D. mezereum seedlings came into 
bloom for the first time on the very first 
day of spring. Feeling the urge to crow 
about it, I wrote a note to that effect to 
one of our local newspapers, giving also a 
brief description of the shrub. A few days 
later a letter came from a gentleman resid- 
ing in Franklin, N. Y., saying my note in 
the newspaper interested him very much 
because at that very time the hillsides and 
cow pastures in the vicinity of Franklin 
were literally ablaze with blossoms and the 


atmosphere saturated with fragrance of 
D. mezereum. 
The tradition is that 100 years back a 


Scotsman had come to settle in Franklin, 
N. Y., bringing with him either seeds or 
plants of the beloved Scotch February 
Daphne. (In Scotland D. mezereum_blos- 
soms in February). Since then, thanks to 
the activity of birds (who eat the juicy 
pulp but not the seeds) this shrub has 
escaped from cultivation, has spread far 
and wide, taking possession of uncultivated 
hillsides and pastures, until the farmers 
consider it something of a mild nuisance. 
In very early spring it is the custom now, 
I am told, among denizens of Franklin and 
vicinity to bring in armsful of flowering 
branches of D. mezereum for church decora- 
tion on Sundays. The Lord certainly has 
been very kind to the people of Franklin, 
N. Y. 

Comparing the Scotch Daphne _ with 
specimens of my own raised from seed ob- 
tained from the Balkan mountains, there is 
noticeable difference between them. The 
Balkan type comes into bloom somewhat 
earlier here, has larger blossoms of a 
lighter pink and the leaves are slightly 


larger and of more pronounced lanceolaté 
form. Both produce red berries which ar« 
greedily devoured by birds so that it is 
difficult to secure ripe seed unless the plants 
are protected with cheese cloth. The seed 
planted in late fall, invariably germinates 
in spring. 

For a long time I had been trying to 
secure the seed of D. mezereum -lbum with 
out success. Seed obtained from commer 
cial seed collectors always refused to germi- 
nate; evidently it was too old. Nursery 
catalogues, at least such as I have had 
occasion to examine, do not list the white 
variety. As luck would have it, however, 
among the numerous seedlings from my last 
batch of seed coming from Bulgaria, there 
were half a dozen specimens that produced 
white flowers and yellow berries. This is 
the kind of welcome misfortune that some- 
times befalls those obstinate gardeners who 
insist on playing with seeds. 

The botanical index on the flora of Bul 
garia lists and describes 9 species of the 
genus Daphne as native to the Balkan 
mountains, all of them evergreen except D. 
mezereum which is deciduous. The latter 
is said to inhabit the moist, shady woods 
on the lower slopes of the mountains. 
Strange to say, the plant is stated to be 
virulently poisonous in every part, except 
the seed. This accounts for the fact that 
hereabouts the ubiquitous and deadly de- 
structive rabbits and mice snip the tops 
and gnaw the bark of everything they can 
reach with their teeth, but they leave D. 
mezereum strictly alone. They know what 
is not good for them. 

In my own garden I could not help but 
notice that the drought and desert summer 
conditions we have been afflicted with the 
last few seasons affected these plants to a 
noticeable extent, but not as much as one 
might expect. They are deep rooted plants, 
with rather fleshy roots which enable them 
to resist drought once they are well estab- 


lished. The blossoms have never failed, wet 
or dry. It is remarkable how much pun- 
ishment these plants can stand. Unlike 


most other Daphnes, this species has its 
blossom buds completely formed the preced- 
ing: fall, ready to burst open on the first 
mild, sunny day of spring. 

About its escape from cultivation I am 
reminded again that one spring about 10 
years ago a fellow gardener living in 
Skaneateles, N. Y., brought me a sprig of 
blossoms he had picked up somewhere in 


neighboring woods. It was identified as 
D. mezereum. I have been informed since 


then that the shrub is sparingly naturalized 
in the wild in the vicinity of Skaneateles 
and is generally known as “wild Lilac.” 
This is interesting because the peasants of 
Bulgaria who have never heard of Skane- 
ateles (and vice versa), know it by the 
name of Mountain Lilae. Bearing in mind 
that Skaneateles is blessed with many, sub- 
stantial citizens of Scotch and English 
descent, it is not difficult to guess how 
Daphne mezereum arrived there and then 
escaped from cultivation—J. OxycEpRus, 


(N. Y.) 


Flowers Needed in Wartime 
To the Editor: 

To me, there is nothing like working in 
a garden to forget your cares and worries. 
I think in this time of war and suffering 
we should hang on to our flower gardens 
more than ever.—(MRs.) ArrHur J. REw 
LER, (Ind.) 

















BRISTOL 


BIG, DOUBLE, DAZZLING MUMS 


Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, Ill 
Irridescent salmon _ peach. 
The 1941 sensation of the 
horticultural world. 





Lends A 
Helping Hand 
on how to ; 


Best Buy Your Roses 





Lavender Lady 


The aristocrat of its class. 
Rare and lovely. 


Eugene A. Wander 


Sparkling, golden yellow. 
The largest, finest, earliest 
hardy mum. 





N my day, have heard a lot of griping about dis- 
appointments with roses. Was a time when reckon 
I was the world’s greatest kicker. Was, that is to 
say, until one day, woke up to the fact that I was to 
blame, and not the roses. 
The trouble was, I just didn’t know my way around. 
Every year I'd get all the catalogs and be all teetered 
up about the new roses. 
Reading the catalog descriptions of each one, it 
seemed like all of them was just the finest, largest, 
loveliest rose. None was better than another, as all 
were the best yet. 
One day it come to me, that the thing to do, was 
go to some one who knew their roses and not maybe, 
and take their advice. So I went to Totty’s, which 
ought to of done long before. 
They didn’t have a list as long as your arm, but 
every one they did have, had won their spurs as 
being the best of their kind. Their catalog showed 
only those roses that a feller could buy and thoroly 
depend on being exactly what they claimed. 
They didn’t seem to be so alfired anxious about my 
buying just the latest ones, as to seeing to it I got 
my money’s worth and wasn’t buying any disappoint- 
ments. 
Ever since, I been getting my roses of them, and 
haven’t spent a dollar that hasn’t given me_ back 
many a dollar’s worth of year-after-year satisfaction. 
I started in with Totty’s Top Ten as a sort of corner- 
stone. I recommend you do the same. 
You get 10 just the finest, most dependable roses your 
money can buy, in choice varieties and wide range 
of colors. 10 of them for only $7.50, delivered. 
Of course, they also have a fine collection of other 
roses to seleet from. 


ABOUT TOTTY’S CATALOG 


Burgundy 
Rich old wine. Notably 
fragrant immense flowers. 


4 Mums That Should Be 
in Everybody's Garden 


The Finest of All Bristol hiccmaiinas 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 
THE BRISTOL BIG 4 


1 each— 4 in all....... $1.75 
3 each—12 in all....... $5.00 


Delivered anywhere postpaid 





1942 BRISTOL HARDY 
PLANT CATALOG 


showing new perennials, roses 
and everything for the garden. 
Send 10¢ please to cover cost 
of handling. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 


42 Pinehurst Road Bristol, Connecticut 











Garden Easily! 











L It’s neither too big or too little, 25c for it. But it’s deducted 

) but just big enough to be a re al from cost of your order, which H. K. wai R S F 

’ help to you. Plenty of color is certainly straight shooting. 

f illustrations and honest-to-good- | y oy, 7) 

ness des ptions + . 

vs 00 fies a catsleg, costing | ‘or author of “Gardening in the Shade 

3 so much, they have to charge | 

, ee 

l 9 

MADISON A selective book for the busy flower-grower. 
NEW JERSEY A book about plants that work with the 

BOX 15 gardener, that yield beauty of bloom, that 


hold attractive, season-long foliage and 
structure and do not require continual 
coddling. 

‘“‘A blueprint to successful gardening for 
beauty, for cutting, for landscaping, for effi- 
ciency, at least expenditure of time, effort 
and money.’’— Virginia Kirkus. 

Illustrated from photographs. $2.50 












I’ve said aplenty about 
Totty’s Roses, but there’s 
just as much to be said 
for their Mums and hardy 
plants, so be governed 
accordingly. 


at your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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LOOK! 


Growers Say 


“LETTUCE 10 DAYS 

EARLIER IN MARKET 

CABBAGE 3 WEEKS 
EARLIER” 


You, too, can get this tremen- 
dous market advantage by 
using 


TRANS PLANTONE 
c 


a¥ \ \) 
+ 
CHANGE 
THIS TO | 
\ 
| 


| 








THIS 


One grower tripled his tomato 
crop with TRANSPLANTONE 
and _ started picking three 
weeks earlier. TRANSPLAN- 
TONE keeps plants growing 
after they have been set in the 
soil, and eliminates the usual 
set back after planting. It also 
can give you an earlier crop 
on such other plants as straw- 
berry, celery, and sweet potato. 
Just soak the root area with 
TRANSPLANTONE solution to 
multiply roots, reduce wilt anda 
thus make plants grow faster. 


3 oz. can $1.00—makes 300 gallons 
of solution 


1 Ib. can $4.00—makes 1600 gallons 
of solution 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


American Chemical Paint Company 
Horticultural Division F-37, Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me : ib. pe of “PRANSPLAN.- 


TONE, for which money is “énclosed. 


Name 


ee ey 


Address 


City 
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The 


Weathervane 


Flower, fruit and vegetable guide — Aid 


for Victory Councils — Back to Eden 


SLOGAN for home gardeners has 
A pee going the rounds lately, and it 

is so much in the spirit of the times 
that we have chosen it as the title for a 
new department beginning in this issue— 
“Keep ‘em Growing.” Although we have 
suggested that Victory gardeners follow 


| this new section from month to month, it 


is, in facet, being written to apply to all 
northern gardeners who grow flowers, 
fruits and vegetables. 

$y way of introducing our board of 
experts who are conducting this depart- 
ment, first there is our flower specialist, 
Montague Free, who has for. many years 
been Horticulturist at the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Botanie Garden. The exhibits 
he has staged for the Garden at the Inter- 
national Flower Show each spring’ are 
famous. He has gardened since childhood, 
is a graduate of Kew Gardens in England, 
and is author of an excellent book en- 
titled “Gardening.” 

We selected George L. Slate to write on 
fruit culture because of his broad back- 
ground in the subject reflected by his 
many articles and years of observing 
varieties and cultural trends at the New 
York Fruit Testing Association in Geneva. 
However, he may be better known to home 
gardeners as a Lily expert and for his 
book, “Lilies for American Gardens.” 

Vegetable gardening is both the busi- 
ness and hobby of Paul W. Dempsey. He 
is an associate professor at the Waltham 
Field Station of the Massachusetts State 


College, and he and his family have 
planted a large vegetable garden for 


| many years. This explains why his notes 
| have taken the form of a family diary. 





| any wastage of surplus copies. 


Incidentally, he has written a thoroughly 


| practical vegetable book, just published, 


entitled “Grow Your Own Vegetables,” 
founded on facts gleaned from the latest 
scientific data available from the Station 
and put to practical test in his own home 
garden. 


HE 

tory Garden campaign is generally 
encouraging. The state extension service 
agencies and garden clubs appear to be 
taking the leadership. New York, Iowa, 
Arkansas, California and Oregon are re- 
ported to be among those states that have 
a well correlated plan in operation. 

In addition to presenting timely ecul- 
tural information which may be useful to 
Victory gardeners, FLOWER GROWER also 
offers now to send without cost surplus 
copies of current and back issues of the 
magazine to any responsible party—a 
secretary, chairman or extension agent in 
charge of a Victory Garden Center or 
gardening project. In printing any maga- 
zine there is often an “over-run,” and 
with the paper shortage we want to avoid 
These 
magazines will be mailed each month 
throughout the gardening season so long 


progress being made in the Viec- 


as they are available. Arrangements may 
be made through George D. Elwell, The 
FLOWER GROwER, 99 North Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 


HERE’S a little leaflet-size publica- 


tion of six to eight pages, called 
“Back to Eden,’ which is cireulated 
mostly in the Midwest, I believe, but 


which comes to my desk regularly. It is 
in its eighth year and each issue contains 








This 
Briner, sends us from Ft. Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, a picture of his weathervane framed in 
Palm trees. There are sevegal unusual fea- 


month, an old-time subscriber, C. J. 


tures about this weathervane. For instance, 

the wings of the birds rotate with the wind. 

Then just below is a marine light. At the 

base is a ground glass covered sundial which 

can be read 25 feet away. More weathervane 
pictures are needed, please 


a number of brief garden notes. For 
March, the editor, owner and publisher, 
Mrs. W. N. Cox of De Queen, Ark., chose 
the following “gem for your memory” as 
her leading editorial, and we leave it with 
you: 

“Fret not thyself because of evil doers, 
neither be thou envious against the 
workers of iniquity. 

“For they shall soon be eut down like 
the grass, and wither as the green herb. 

“Trust in the Lord, and do good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. 

“Delight thyself in the Lord; and He 
shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 
—(Ps. 37:1-15) 


“(Please read the entire chapter.)” 
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“Santa Anita" Rose 
Clear peach-blossom pink, 
quisitely formed, Delicate 
grance. One of the loveliest 
pink roses. (Patented 


$1.50 ea. 12 for $15. 





ALL FOUR 
ARE NEW 


New Clove Pink 
"Old Spice™ Patented 


Filled all season until 
frost with spicy fragrant 
salmon-pink blooms, borne 
on sturdy i2-inch stems 
One of the most _ satis- 
factory of the new-fash- 
ioned old-fashioned flow- 
ers. Lovely for edgings to 
flower beds or walks. 


3 for $1.50. 12 for $5. 


New Daphne 


"Somerset" (Patented) 
Horticultural Editor 
Rockwell of the New York 
Times says he “considers 
it one of the finest addi 
tions to gardens, in a de- 
cade.”’ Masses of fragrant, 
arbutus-like starry flow- 
ers. Height 3 ft. Foliage 
practically evergreen, 
Takes kindly to clipping 
for hedge use 


15-18°'"—$2. each. 


ARE MANY OF THESE 


STYLE SETTERS TO BE HAD 


ORE than ever, 
M"; sW this 


ayside 

year se iia the style 
in new flowers for 
your garden. Those 
who have been buy- 
ing each season’s 
new flowers have 
learned to know that 
Wayside’s new offer- 
ings are always out- 
standingly fine in 
every particular. 


Plants, roses and 
flowering shrubs, 
which you will want 
in your garden for 
years to come. None 
of them are. the 
transient novelties, 
carrying the tradi- 


tional loud-voiced, 
frayed out claim of 
being “bigger and 


Double Campanula 
“Misty Morn" (Patented) 


Double misty, lavender-blue 


bells, borne on 30-inch 
stems. Truly regal. Mag- 


nificent in garden. Superb 


for cutting. 


55¢ ea. 3 for $1.50. 12 for $5 


Chief American Agents For Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 





Pat. Reg. 





























Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 


better than ever.” 


setters, as well 


you are getting. 


25¢ in coins 


book. 











The new catalog 
shows in full color 
all this season’s style 


those of recent years. 
200 of them, so you 
can see exactly what 


To secure this out- 
standingly fine cata- 
log, it is necessary 
that you enclose 
with your request 


stamps to cover post- 
age and handling 
cost of this beauti 
fully illustrated big 


























(Left) CHRISTO- 
PHER STONE, H. 
, A Crimson-scarlet, 
enhanced by an in- 
tense damask fra- 
grance. Regularly $1 
each. 


(Below) GOLDEN 
SAS TAGE H, TT. 
jleaming buttercup- 
panne with superb 
dark foliage Very 
fragrant. Regularly 
$1 each. 





PRICE 
S| oer for 





































TOP QUALITY 


STAR ROSES 


POSTPAID 


PROVE IN YOUR GARDEN the superiority of 
STAR ROSES—2-year FIELD-GROWN plants 
of TOP QUALITY. SEND ONLY $1 for BOTH 
the above popular everblooming varieties—reg- 
ular value $2. Pick long-stemmed blooms this 
year and for years to come, to brighten your 
home with their beauty and fragrance. They are 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


like all the STAR ROSES in our 1942 CATA- 
LOG. This book, sent FREE, includes the finest 
new creations of eminent rosarians the world 
over, field-tested under American growing con- 
ditions. Also the older proved varieties in hy- 
brid teas, climbing roses, polyanthas and other 
types; with many attractively-priced group offers. 


MINIATURE ROSE OFFERS 


se These miniatures—exclusively introduced by us 
= 2 —are the latest hobby of rose lovers. Per- 

m 

nn 








fectly-formed tiny plants the size of your hand, 

bearing jewel-like buds no larger than a grain 

of corn. *% MIDGET, new rose red, $1.00; 
& x PIXIE, white, 75¢; %TOM THUMB, scarlet, 
75¢. 





One plant of $ 10 
each, catalog . 
value $2.50 POSTPAID. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for 44 Years gs 
Robert Pyle, Pres. | West Grove 403, Pa. |= 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 403, Pa. 
© Enclosed find $1. Please send me Star Roses Christopher Stone 
and Golcen Sastago, guaranteed to bloom 

6 Enclosed find $2.10. Please send me Miniaturé BRdses, Midget, 
Pixie and Tom Thumb, guaranteed to bloom, 

© Please send 1942 STAR ROSE CATALOG, FREE. 
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GIANT PACIFIC 
HYBRID Delphinium 


Will Bloom This Summer 


The world’s most elegant strain, 
Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt Hy- 
brids. Immense flower spikes from 
3 to 5 ft. long closely packed with 
individual florets measuring up to 
3 inches across. Exciting colors and 
variations. Resistant to disease. 























Strong, heavy stems withstand 
high winds. We offer heavy rooted 
1 vr. plants in 7 color groups: 
Light Blue Dark Blue 
Lavender Giant White 
Lavender & Pastel Violet Shades 


“Mixed Shades 


Your choice from any one $ 
of the seven color groups 
above. Postpaid for only. 
12 of each of the .seven 


colors above. A beautiful 
84 delphinium garden at low $ 
cost. A real $7 value.... 


Order now, direct from ad. 





RAISE BETTER PERENNIALS! 


RICHARDS GARDENS HEAVY 1 YR. UNTRANSPLANTED PLANTS GIVE YOU THE PROPER START. 
CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING OFFERS! WHERE ELSE CAN YOU GET SO MUCH FOR SO 


LITTLE? ALL OFFERS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 





PLANT THESE PLANTS THIS LONG SPURRED 


SPRING — HAVE GORGEOUS AQUILEGIA ee 
BLOOMS SOON. If you love Columbine, don’t 


miss this big value, 20 strong 
yr. plants in exquisite 





mixed colors. Will produce 
18 PAINTED DAISIES some blooms this first year. 

Finest long spurred varie- 
Tr ties. At this low price you 
Best Hybrid Varieties can now have the’ mass 
planting of Aquilegia you 


The ideal flower for cutting. We 
have always wanted. Order 


offer newest and best hybrids in Now and your plants. will 
mixed shades of pink, red and be reserved for you. Ship- 
rose. Strong, heavy rooted 1 yr. ment will be made, postpaid, 
plants which will bloom this sum- at proper planting time. 
mer. Order now, plants sent $1 BUY DEFENSE STAMPS 
at planting time. Postpaid. WITH YOUR SAVING! 








Thousands of Giant Flowering Pacific Hybrid Delphin- 
ium in assorted colors. Note size of these | yr. plants. GUARANTEED BOX F442 





Buy “Old Homestead” Per- 
ennial Plants 
You will note the difference 





"i MAKE Your 
DOLLAR 20 














IMPROVED Hardy 


Improved dwarf hardy Car- 
nations which are real garden 
gems. For spicy fragrance 
and profusion of bloom they 


special offer we _ will send 


Will produce some _ bloom 
this 
make them ideal for cutting. 
A big Richards’ value which 


Heavy rooted 1 yr. plants 
Plant perennials this spring 


CARNATION 


unequalled. In this 


5 of each of 4 colors: 
pink, white and yellow. 


summer. Long stems 
won't want to. miss. 


sent postpaid at plant- 
time. 





20 


Plants 








: es a BUY MORE! Plants 
ORDER $1.00 
FROM 











THE LARGEST 


UNTRANSPLANTED 
PLANTS. 


RICHARDS TURN BACK TO YOUR FEBRUARY FLOWER GROWER 


GARDENS. In February we used 4 pages of space to offer you 1942’s Greatest Values 
in untransplanted perennials. Why not buy direct from us and be sure of 
BUY DIRECT FROM getting the best in perennials and also make a big saving? 


GROWERS OF FREE —Our new catalog gives complete listing and descriptions for all 
the plants we grow. Write for your copy today. Save Money! 


Buy lyr. plant’s from Richards Gardens. We know you'll be pleased. 


saTISFACTIONRICHARDS GARDENS 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN .. 





$1.00 

























Two OUTSTANDING HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS that 
assure better results...make gardening a real pleasure! 












PEAT MOSS 


PIONEER 


















Gives body 


wasting of 


pleasure. 


Before you 


PIONEER 






APRIL, 194° 


PIONEER Garden Peat Moss improves the 
growing characteristics of any type soil. 


hard clay type soils. Holds important mois- 
ture in root area for full use of growing 
plant. Helps prevent washing out and better results. 


fertilizers. Saves watering and DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is abso- 
plant your garden or lawn, be lutely safe—the ideal fertilizer for home 
gardeners, as well as professional growers. 


DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 


cultivating work. Makes gardening a real 


sure to mix PIONEER Peat Moss with the 
soil, It pays dividends in healthier, more 
vigorous growth, and saves work. 


bags containing sufficient for top 
Peat Moss is a 100% sphag- dressing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or 





num moss peat of finest horticultural fertilizing 250 sq. ft. garden area. 

quality. In large standard size bales. Order Order DRICONURE from your local 
from your local dealer or write di- dealer or write today for prices and 
rect for prices and free folder. free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROVW,, INc. 
165-W John Street New York, N.Y. 


1524 So. Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 


DRICONURE is the ideal plant food for 
your lawn and garden. Nature’s own prod- 
to loose sandy soils, breaks up ucts—cow manure, poultry manure and peat 
moss—all carefully blended in the correct 
proportions to assure better growth... 
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Minstrels At Your Door 


T’S spring! Drifts of orange, pink 
and purple blossoms light the bar- 
racks of waking bulbs. Pale gold 


bells are swinging on Forsythia shrubs. 
Wild birds are journeying up the globe 
from jungles beyond the Caribbean Sea. 
Mark the birds! In this streamlined age 
many gardeners think of them almost as 
flowers. 

You should adopt the up-to-date ‘hobby, 
the low-cost auxiliary hobby, of “bird 


gardening.” You should do it now, in 
spring. One who likes to wateh green 


things sprout, grow up and flower, can 
feel no resentment toward a wood thrush 
cuest, late of Costa Rica, beeause it sings 
contralto oo-a-lee’s, from a Lilae bush. 
I am sure you would find no fault with a 
tropical hummingbird—inseet-size, clad in 
shining feather armor—for dancing on 
air above your summer mounds of Salvia 
bloom. 

It is easy enough to set the dooryard 
stage for a pageant of warm-weather 
birds. Only see that vegetation of dense 
texture affords a sanctuary from danger, 
plus a sprinkling of berries; make sure 
that nesting quarters are available; and 
last, but not least, assure a constant sup- 
ply of water for drinking and bathing. 
Thousands of well-loved vards afford these 
boons as they stand, wanting only a bit 
of aecenting to bring them into full 
feathered bloom. In others, one requisite 
or another must be introduced. 

Not infrequently a bird bath is needed. 
Its selection presents no problem in this 
gvarden-minded age. The price range is 
comfortingly wide. I suggest only that 
your choice be installed near a_ leafy 
refuge for the protection of bathers whose 
wings get water-soaked. 

Like bathing basins, bird houses con- 
stitute a picturesque addition to any gar- 
den, of themselves. In great variety, the 
little edifices can he had ready-made, and 
at prices which invite little competition 
from the home workshop. In densely 
populated regions bereft of hollow tree 
limbs and trunks, man-made homes fast 
are becoming standard nurseries among 
hole-nesting birds: bluebirds, for in- 
stance; brown wrens of several kinds; 
tree swallows—certain glittering sparrow- 
ize dandies given to performing dizzy 
aeronautical maneuvers over ponds and 
streams. 

Beware of large or faney boxes for 
everyday songbirds! Keep in mind that 
the only worthy birds vulnerable to duplex 
1omes or apartment houses are purple 
nartins—today winging north frem 








\ tree swallow feeding its young in May. 
Swallows eat prodigious numbers of insects 


By RAYMOND S. DECK 


Author of “Pageant in the Sky” 


steamy jungles in Brazil. Martins are 
personable gyests. The gardener who 
lives in a region favored by their colo- 
nies is well justified in proffering an elab- 
orate aerial castle to passing flocks. But 
in most localities it is more fruitful to 
set up, for less finicky songbirds, inex- 
pensive one-room dwellings not over a 
foot in depth: miniature rustie bungalows, 
eylindrieal and oblong houses made of 
slabs or roofing paper. 

The proper placing of such boxes has 
more bearing on their occupaney than 
have details of construction. So long as 
a house is somewhat loosely put together 
or in some other way engineered for ade- 
quate ventilation in hot weather, almost 


any chamber is acceptable. But its site 
is important indeed. 

Avoid placing bird houses in trees (flat 
nesting-brackets for robins excepted), 
and never mount one either in full shade 
or full sunlight. If an arboreal site is 
necessary, choose some sunshiny opening 
where early morning sun will keep the 
box warm and dry. Wren boxes best are 
eached beneath the eaves of garage or 
back porch. Homes for bluebirds well 
may be fastened to the tops of bare posts 
about eight feet high, preferably within 
a dozen feet of an orchard tree. All 


houses on posts should be guarded from 
climbing predators by 
sheet metal. 


wide collars of 














Bush Honeysuckles bear an abundance 
of juicy fruit in early summer and 
provide shelter for bird nests as well 


Graceful bird baths, Lilliputian cot- 
tages inhabited by minstrels of high good 
spirit, bring new fascination to anyone’s 
yard. But the ultimate joy of bird gar- 
dening, for people like you and me, comes 
from puddling the roots of bird-beguiling 
shrubs! In the present portentous sea- 
son, when the brown earth cries out to be 
dug and fed and tamped, I would have 
you set out a berry-bearing shrub dedi- 
cated to happy landings for wild birds. 

A Hawthorn of some species, if you 
will: a Washington Thorn, a Cockspur 
or a Downy Hawthorn; perhaps, instead, 
an English Crataegus oxyacantha, the his- 
toric “Mayflower” for which the Pilgrims’ 
ship was named. Elsewhere I have noted 
my experience—based on an amount of 
digging and watehing—that practically 
any berried shrub that ecatehes your fancy 
in catalogue or nursery will attract some 
birds in fruiting season. But Hawthorn 
shrubs and trees (there are many 
varieties) are tops among all leafy 
things I know, in bird-appeal. 

Besides, they are horticultural 
aequisitions of moment. All Haw- 
thorns light up twice every year 
with explosions of color, first with 
petals, then with fruit. And what 
torrents of fruit the endless species 
of Crataegus bear! Purple, green 
or searlet “berries”; orange or 
crimson ones, according to kind; 
tiny bright apples in sueh_ pro- 
fusion that their autumn branches 
seem fairly luminous. You ean 
pick any single-flowered Haw- 
thorn the nurseries offer—the 
choice is far too sliight!—with full 
confidence that feathered passers- 
by will toast your selection. They 
will hide their cradles in its thorny 
depths in summer; use it as a 
bomb-shelter from wild aggressors 
throughout the year. At all 
sons, too, they 





sea- 
will barfquet with 
gusto on its long-persistent fruit. 





Purple Martins are the only worthy 


birds which accept colonial boxes. 


They winter in Brazil but nest over 
most of the U. S. as well as Canada 
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Porcelain Ivy, Ampelopsis hetero- 
phylla, bears multi-colored beads 


which are greatly liked by birds 


Many woody things besides Hawthorns 
belong on the bird gardener’s honor roll: 
some whole genera, some whole botanical 
families, in fact. Consider the genus of 


Hollies. In Canada I have seen hermit 
thrushes feasting on the growing red 


drupes of deciduous Winterberry, [lex 
verticillata. Two thousand miles to the 
south, in sunny Alabama, I have watched 
gray mockingbirds divide midwinter days 
between sotto voce singing, and feasting 
on the dull red fruits of evergreen Yau- 
pon, Ilex vomitoria. Overlapping on the 
broad tolerance-ranges of these lusty 
shrubs, endless birds banquet every year, 
in middle latitudes, on the searlet beads 
of common Christmas Holly (I. opaea). 
What shrub or tree could bring more cha- 
racter to your particular yard than one 
of these aristocrats? 

Hawthorns and 
finest 


Hollies are among the 





candidates | know for your Pan-- 


; All photos by the author 
English Hawthorn or “Mayflower,” 
Crataegus oxyacantha, is one of many 
bird-attracting plants to set out now 


American bird garden. To fortify these 
for birds, and at the same time to add 
color to your home grounds, you can 
choose from a very galaxy of other spe- 
cies. 

This spring, perhaps, you will elect to 
plant a Flowering Crabapple for its 
tumbled pink and white foam in blossom 
time, for its bending harvest of red or 
yellow fruit for troubadours next fall. 
This April it may please you to set out 
one of various Cornels or Bush Honey- 
suckles; some such kaleidoscopic vine as 
Ampelopsis heterophylla, Porcelain Ivy; 
such fiery little trees as Black Haw and 
orange-fruited Mountain Ash, all of this 
lot and more, perchance, as later seasons 
pass. 

For now it’s spring! This, in the bird 
world, is a season of exodus from the 
jungle, a day when the vanguard of mi- 
grants trom the Deep South passes high 
over your yard and ‘mine. It’s time 
to plant your first Hawthorn and 
nail up bungalows! Today you 
should break ground for your 
garden of birds. 

Even in northerly latitudes cer- 
tain stay-at-homes like chickadees 
already are singing love songs. Do 
not put off until too late the 
pleasant rite of setting out build- 
ing supplies and house furnish- 
ings. Tufts of cotton batting, four- 
inch lengths of colored yarn, when 
displayed in loose bundles tied to 
limbs, exert much _ lease-appeal. 
Even such humble offerings as 
puddles of good wet mud find 
favor in the eyes of masons like 
robins and gray phoebes. 

A diverting “extra” in spade- 
gardening for birds should be un- 
dertaken soon. Certain herbaceous 
things, needing time to grow, will 
greatly enhance the sparkle of 
your dooryard sanctuary. Red 
Cannas, searlet Salvia, orehid- 
hued Blazing Star, have peculiar 
powers of attraction for summer’s 
hummingbirds. In late autumn the 
fluffy seeds of such small-flowered 
Asters as Barr’s Pink convert my 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Chrysanthemums for Every Garden 


HE Chrysanthemum, with its bril- 

liant color and pungent fragranee, is 

the flower most enjoyed in autumn 
gardens, flower shows and the many festive 
gatherings of the fall months. 

Because of the dependability and use- 
fulness of the Chrysanthemum it was se- 
lected as one of the five herbaceous plants 
to be grown in large numbers at the Ar- 
thur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion, at Swarthmore College in Swarth- 
more, Penna. The extensive plantings of 
this flower, which attract thousands annu- 
ally, not only serve to beautify the cam- 
pus, but also assist home gardeners of 
Eastern Pennsylvania in determining 
what varieties will suit their needs as to 
time of bloom, habit of growth, and color. 

Enthusiasm and interest in the hardy 
Chrysanthemum has greatly increased in 
the last few years due to the recent de- 
velopment of the Cushion or Azaleamum, 
the Rubellum hybrids, the single and 
double Korean varieties, and the large, 
showy, daisy-like Areticum — hybrids, 
known commercially as Northland Dai- 
sies. Forms and colors, heretofore un- 
known in outdoor Chrysanthemums, are 
now available. 

Cushion ’Mums, as their name implies, 
are low, very compact plants, growing 
about a foot high and spreading two feet 
or more. Such varieties as Amelia and 
Queen Cushion flower prolifically from the 
first of September (sometimes earlier) on 
through fall. The Rubellum hybrids, as, 
for example, Clara Curtis, also are low, 
bushy plants, but not compact; the flow- 
ers are principally in shades of pink. 
These first two types of Chrysanthemums 
bloom at a time when there are still many 
flowers in our gardens but they make a 
brilliant showing, nevertheless. 

The Korean Chrysanthemums (exam- 
ples are Acacia, Ember and King Midas) 
are tall, rather loose-growing plants with 
very handsome flowers. They bloom 
chiefly in October. Blooming at the same 
time are the Northland Daisies, such as 
Kristina and Siegfried. Characterized by 
their decumbent growth, from which de- 
velops short, sturdy stems, the Northland 
Daisies are excellent for cutting. 

The Pompons are a diverse group and 
numerous kinds of both large and small 
flowered varieties can be used in your 
garden throughout the Chrysanthemum 
season. 

Thus the period of bloom, through the 
development of these several types, has 
been lengthened tremendously. You may 
have Chrysanthemums blooming in your 
garden from early September through all 
of October on, until the heavy frosts of 
November come and take their toll of all 
herbaceous plants. 

There are now some 200 varieties of 
Chrysanthemums in our collection, these 
having been selected over a_ ten-year 
period. We are constantly adding new 
hybrids and discarding the less desirable 


By HELEN M. SMITH 


Assistant to the Director 


Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation 


varieties, to help garden-minded visitors 
to become acquainted with what we con- 
sider the best available hardy varieties. 

For the convenience of those who wish 
to lengthen the season of Chrysanthemum 
bloom in tlfeir gardens, I have divided the 
tabulated list of selected varieties, all of 
which have shown superior merits in our 
trials, into three sections according to the 
period of bloom: (1) Early, (2) Mid-sea- 
son, (3) Late; and to help in selecting 
harmonious colors, each group is further 
divided into (A) shades of pink to bur- 
gundy, (B) shades of yellow and bronze, 
and (C) white. The color range pro- 
gresses in each group from light to dark, 
and in the whites, from cream to pure 
white. Well-illustrated catalogues from 
the many fine nurseries will tell you 
whether the variety is a button, large or 
small pompon, Korean or Northland 
Daisy. 


For those who wish a long season of 
bloom in harmonious colors and a variety 
of form, the following lists are recom- 
mended : 


Pink-lavender-white garden 
Aphrodite (1) 
Jean Treadway (2) 
Donald (3) 
Roberta Copeland (2) 
Ruth (3) 
Caliph (2) 
Lavender Lady (2) 
Niobe (1) 
Uvalda (2) 
Snowbank (3) 


Yellow-bronze-orange-white garden 
Pale Moon (2) 
King Midas (3) 
Eugene A. Wander (1) 
Nuggets (3) 





Shades of pink to bur- 
gundy 
(A) Aphrodite 


Kristina 

Rose Glow 
Caliph 
Lavender Lady 


Apollo 


Adelaide 


Ethel 





Guide to Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums 
(1) Early Varieties 


(September 15-30 ) 


Shades of yellow to 
bronze 
(B) Sappho 


Lovelight Pygmy Gold Seminole 
Hebe Algonquin 
Venus Eugene A. Wander 

Auburn 

Abundance 

Vesta 

(2) Mid-Season Varieties 

(October 1-20) 

(A) Padoka (B) Pale Moon (C) Miss Prim 
Astrid Acacia Queen Cushion 
Jean Treadway Ceres Minong 
Roberta Copeland Rheingold Tasiva 


Profusion 
Siegfried 
Autumn Lights 
Orange Wonder 
Cydonia 


(3) Late Varieties 


(October 21—November 5) 


(A) Dainty Maid (B) R. Marion Hatton (C) Mary Pickford 
Donald Nuggets Silver Star 
Ruth Gleam o’Gold Snowbank 


King Midas 
Granny Seoville 
Indian Summer 
Bronze Button 


Firebird 


White 


(C) Niobe 


Uvalda 
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Clara Curtis Chrysanthemum (left) blooms 

early and its rose-pink blossoms last long 

when cut. Golden Eugene A. Wander above 
is nearly florist size but low growing 


Abundance (1) 
Apollo (2) 
Ethel (3) 
Orange Wonder (2) 
Minong (2) 
Silver Star (3) 
(the number after the name refers to the 
comparative time of bloom) 

These, of course, are but a few of the 
splendid Chrysanthemums listed by the 
nurserymen. Numerous other combina- 
tions would be just as good and in certain 
situations, other varieties would be more 
desirable. 

The eulture of hardy Chrysanthemums 
is well-known to most readers of FLOWER 
GROWER, but a summing up of the most 
important steps taken during the year 
may be of value. 

1. Take stem cuttings for“new plants 
in April and root them in sand or clean, 
light soil. 

2. The garden should be fertilized be- 
fore planting with liberal quantities of 
manure, and soon after growth starts, with 
complete fertilizer (1 lb. per 25 sq. ft.). 

3. Divide old plants in April or early 
May. 

4. Pinch back the plants three or four 
times during the summer to induce bushy, 
compact growth. The last pinching 
should be done late in July, giving the 
plants time to form flower buds. 

5. Keep the plants growing by an ade- 
quate supply of water. 

6. Use a contact spray every 10 to 14 
davs during June and early July to con- 
trol aphids. 

7. If possible put stock plants in a eold- 
frame or nursery for the winter. 

8. After the ground is well frozen in 
late fall, cover the plants lightly with 
evergreen boughs. Do not remove this 
winter muleh until mid-April. 


When the glory of Zinnias begins to fade, 
Chrysanthemums come into full bloom. 
Cushion "Mums are in the foreground of 

this border, Koreans to the rear 
Photo by McFarland 
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UT in Oklahoma there’s a_ botany 

professor who is making fairy 

stories come true for amateur gar- 
deners in many parts of the globe. Men 
and women who have always had a weak- 
ness for Cinderella stories have joined 
Dr. O. J. Eigsti in a world-wide co-opera- 
tive experimental project with the magic 
drug, colchicine. There’s no such objeet 
in view as turning pumpkins into stream- 
lined coaches, but these amateurs have 
transformed anemie Periwinkles into lus- 
cious luggage; put picturesque stripes 
into Daisy petals; and doubled the size 
of soy beans. 

Of course, for the duration, Dr. Eigsti’s 
amateurs in the Philippines and Dutch 
East Indies will probably be using guns 
instead of garden tools, but most of his 
pupils in the United States will continue 
their experimentation, as a mode of relax- 
ation after a day’s work in defense in- 
dustries or Red Cross sewing rooms. To 
date he has a total of 613 persons who 
have volunteered to help on his project. 

Dr. Eigsti is financing this work under 
a grant-in-aid from a well-known national 
foundation which is sponsoring the work 
with a view of interpreting science to the 
layman. Dr. Eigsti’s regular job is teach- 
ing botany in the University of Okla- 
homa at Norman, and the colchicine- 
project is a sort of extra-curricular activ- 
ity which keeps him out of mischief at 
night, and on Sundays and holidays. The 
University is proud of having this alert, 
energetic man on its faeulty, and co- 
operates in every way possible. 

The professor warns his amateur gar- 
deners to be careful in using colchicine. 
“This drug is extremely poisonous if 
taken internally or left in contact with 
the skin,” he tells his followers, first 
thing. But who’s going to make a eock- 
tail out of colchicine! Dr. Eigsti empha- 
sizes that gardeners must wash their hands 
at once if they spill a drop of colchicine 
on them—a powerful argument for clean- 
liness! And he warns parents to keep 
the baby a long way off from the bottle 
of colchicine, because it would prove 
fatal to junior. 

Dr. Eigsti sends explicit foolproof in- 
structions to each gardener, and his ex- 
periment has shown that no knowledge of 
hotany and no technical skill are needed 
to use colchicine successfully. 
if vou care for figures, you may count 
vour chromosomes and try to be a high- 
brow if you insist, but it is comforting 
to know that this is not necessary for 
those who follow Dr. Eigsti’s simple di- 
rections. He maintains that most people 
who love flowers do not have scientific 
training, and that is the reason he asks 
that samples and seeds be sent to the Uni- 
versity botany department for analysis. 

Twenty per cent of the amateur gar- 
deners to whom Dr. Eigsti distributed a 
preparation of colchicine in the summers 
of 1940 and 1941 used the drug. success- 


Of course, 


Plant Magic Is World Hobby . 


Untrained gardeners from Oklahoma to Australia use pedagogue’s colchicine 


By GRACE ERNESTINE RAY 


fully. He eave the preparation to 100 in 
1940 and to 327 in 1941. He furnished 
the drug, application brush, ete., in ex 
change for their co-operation in sending 
him reports of their experiments. 

Dr. Ejigsti is now making tentative 
plans for this year, but whether the work 
will be continued through the 1942 grow- 
ing season depends upon whether funds 
are available, for in these perilous times, 
defense projects take first place, and, un- 
fortunately, beautiful flowers are not 
necessary in fighting. The University of 
Oklahoma co-operates with the national 
foundation which is sponsoring Dr. Eig 
sti’s work, but right now the University 
is offering many of its science facilities 
for research in defense materials. How- 
ever, the school authorities recognize the 
value of the colchicine experimentation, 
and Dr. Eigsti hopes that he will be able 
to continue it indefinitely. 

One of his honor performers is Miss 
Leona Schnell, a teacher in Weathertord, 
Oklahoma, who produced a_ Periwinkle 
which is superior in size and beauty and 
resistance to drought and diseases—and if 
there’s anything a Southwestern Peri- 
winkle needs, it is resistance to dry 
weather. 

Another star experimenter is Miss Eu- 
nice Moore, a nurse in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
who has used the drug suecessfully on 
various flowers and vegetables in her small 
vard-garden. She exactly doubled the 
size and vield of her soy beans. Thirty 
beans from the treated plant weighed 10 
grams, while 30 from the untreated plant 
weighed 5 grams. 

“Colchicine permanently alters the 
plants, for better or for worse, but some- 
times the new types and their future gen- 
erations are greatly improved,” Dr. Eigsti 
explains. Sterility of the seeds of new 
types is one of the big problems standing 








in the way of producing more improved 
types, but flowers which are not propa- 
vated from seeds would not be affected 
by this. 

To be downright technical about it, this 
drug increases and alters the chromosomes 
or hereditary parts of the living cells, 
thus speeding up the hereditary processes 
and producing new varieties. In one 
short season, by correct use of colchicine, 
a gardener may build up his plants to an 
extent that would require vears and years 
under ordinary slow changes. 

Dr. Ejigsti’s adventure with amateurs 
began in the spring of 1940 when he 
offered to give 100 hottles of colehicine 
to Southwestern gardeners who were in- 
terested in experimentation. He was over- 
whelmed with volunteers from all parts 
of the United States, from Canada, Mex- 
ico, West Indies, East Indies, Philippines, 
Africa, and Australia. Not unlike Mother 
Hubbard, he soon found that his eup- 
board was bare—ot colchicine. However, 
he accepted all comers by mail, promising 
them free colchicine specimens for the 
1941 season, and his list of volunteers has 
increased until he now has 613. In the 
1941 season he also ran out of colchicine, 
but some gardeners bought their own 
drug, and worked under his supervision, 
sending him results. 

The gardeners have a sort of labora- 
tory manual, an 8-page bulletin, as well 
as a two-page mimeographed set of in- 
structions. The bulletin serves as a pep 
instigator like a football program, for it 
contains names and information about 
prominent gardeners who worked with 
him. Although the cost of the vials of 
colchicine given away by the University, 
under Eigsti’s direction, was not great, 
the cost was a burden, so Dr. Eigsti ap- 
plied for, and was granted aid from the 
national foundation for the vear 1941. 
Ile used the money to pay for the drug, 
for equipment, and for an office assistant 
to handle files. The University furnished 
space for the offiee and filing cabinets in 
the Biological Science building. 

Before a gardener receives a free speci- 
men, he states in writing that if he uses 
materials furnished from funds dispensed 
at the University of Oklahoma, and with 
them produces new types of plants with 
commercial possibilities, he will co-operate 
with the University in further develop 
ment of the plant. 
ment that he understands the poisonous 
nature of colchicine, and that he ag 
that the University should assume no 
responsibility if accidents should result 
from his misuse of the drug. When Dr. 
Kigsti receives the filled-out blank he 
sends the gardener detailed instructions, 
a small vial of colchicine emulsion, and a 


He also signs a state 


rees 





Dr. Eigsti treating cotton with colchicine, 
by means of rubbing the preparation directly 
on the growing points 
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tiny brush such as are used in putting on 
finger nail polish. 

Sinee Dr. Eigsti has many volunteers 
from foreign countries with seasons dif- 
ferent from ours, and sinee the growing 
season in some tropies is almost the year 
round, he has been busy almost the vear 
round sending out colchicine specimens, 
and instructions. 

The gardener. is instructed to take his 
brush in hand and—without spilling the 
stuff—dip brush into vial and apply it 
directly on the growing buds of the Daisy, 
Rose, Sunflower, Orehid, or what have 
vou! He is told to shade the plant from 
the sun for 48 hours after treatment, as 
one would shade a young Marigold newly 
transplanted from the greenhouse. The 
number of treatments and their frequeney 
depend upon the plant, and to some extent 
upon the gardener, for, since he is filling 
the role of experimenter, he is given the 
privilege of exercising some choice in 
number of treatments, although he is 
warned that if he treats his plant too 
often, it will die. Successive treatments 
that are mentioned as possibilities vary in 
frequency from every 6 hours to every 24 
hours, and the instructions go into detail 
about what is known thus far concerning 
frequeney of treatment. 

“One purpose of this research is to find 
out in the ease of each plant the exact 
amount of treatment desirable to bring 
about changed varieties,” Dr. Eigsti com- 
ments. 

In 1940 Dr. Eigsti sent out his colchi- 
cine in a lanolin base. It was simply 
rubbed. on the buds with a brush as one 
might put salve on a sore finger, but in 
1941 he tried the emulsion. Other possible 
ways of using colchicine include spraying 
the buds or soaking the seeds. 

Dr. Eigsti emphasizes that his work is 
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Miss Eunice Moore, Tulsa, Oklahoma (above left). is carrying a plate of the soy beans which 

are double the size of the soy beans produced on untreated plants. She simply followed Dr. 

Kigsti’s directions, and these large specimens, twice as big as normal soy beans, as shown 

above in bottle to left, are the result. The much larger Periwinkle to the left in the illustra- 
tion was developed by Miss Leona Schnell, now of Weatherford, Oklahoma 


educational and non-commercial, and that 
he wants only amateurs enrolled. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is conducting re- 
search in which colchicine is used to 
develop new types of varieties with 
economie value. 

“I want to give a break to the un- 
schooled gardeners who putter among 
Petunias for relaxation,’ Dr.  Eigsti 
explains. “In these times of war, the pub- 
lie needs a fascinating leisure-time pur- 
suit. Surely modern amateurs can im- 
prove their plants, and perhaps lend a 
hand to science.” 

The student who boasts that he never 
takes a note in class could not get into 
Dr. Eigsti’s garden elub, because this 
“prof” requires that each member keep a 
log of his progress with his Petunias, 
Sweet Peas, ete., and describe the Snap- 
dragons strutting their stuff under the 
influence of colchicine. The following 
Mother Goose ditty might well be the 
theme song of Dr. Eigsti’s elub: 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your garden grow?” 


World-wide interest is indicated in the 
fact that people from many lands are en- 
rolled in the project. For instance, Mr. 
L. O. Figland of Sumatra applied for 
colchicine to use on his rubber trees, an 
important product in these war times, 
but he has not yet reported progress. A 
man in Manila wrote in a vear ago and 
said he had designs on his papayas; he 
received a colchicine vial, but had not 
reported any unusual results before war 
struck the Philippines. Mr. F. R. Pre- 
torius in Senekal, South Africa, is mak- 
ing guinea pigs out of tropical flora. Na- 
tives of Mexico are striving for bigger 
and better Orchids—and, we _ hope 
cheaper. ; 


Although these faraway gardeners have 
been hampered by various things, inelud- 
ing slow mail service in reporting results 
—and now the war—the people in the 
States have made a good start, and are 
now bragging about their success. Mrs. 
R. C. Simpkins, housewife in Norman, 
Oklahoma, has grown “very much larger, 
sturdier Petunias, with larger blossoms,” 
and Mrs. Edith Greer, seamstress in Me 
Millan, Oklahoma, raves happily about 
the deeper colors in her large Marigolds 
and Cosmos. 

H. R. Chatlain of Colton, California, 
produced an absolutely new kind of 
Transvaal Daisy with definitely changed 
flower whose petals were cupped in shape 
and showed two colors, pink and white, 
lengthwise of the petal. And _ they 
bloomed earlier than the original. W. E. 
Bott, of Lakewood, Ohio, who was already 
working with colehicine and had produced 
favorable results, communicated with Dr. 
Kigsti and got suggestions. 

Gardeners include people in walks of life 
ranging from laborers to lawyers. They 
operate on everything from tough Castor 
3eans to delicate Dahlias. For example, 
a teacher in Massachusetts selected to- 
matoes and egg plant, and a Cincinnati 
(Ohio) teacher picked on Marigolds. A 
housewife in Tulsa, Oklahoma, chose 
strawberries as her victim, and a retail 
clerk in Santa Ana, California, reports 
changed blossoms on his ornamental 
Gourds and Fuchsia. 

A farmer in East Hampton, Mass., sent 
Dr. Eigsti some interesting tobacco speci 
mens, and a draftsman in Elwood City, 
Pennsylvania, expressed pride in_ his 
pretty variety of Begonias. A realtor in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and a teacher in New 
York City improved their Marigolds, and a 
housewife in Spring Grove, Pennsylva- 
nia, grew better varieties of Roses and 
Snapdragons. A mechanic in Macon, 
Georgia, sent in pictures of interesting 
changes in his gorgeous Dahlias, and a 
salesman from Cantonsville, Maryland, 
worked magie on Zinnias and Snapdrag- 


ons. A Kansas housewife grew giant 
Morning Glories, and a Tulsa _ student 


east the drug’s spell over his Castor Beans. 

Howard Van Dyke, Norman news- 
paperman, grew large luscious tomatoes 
between editions of the “Transcript”, but 
James E. Mills, editor of the “Birming- 
ham (Alabama) Post,” marked up an 
“F” as his own grade in gardening, 
though he is going to try again. Perhaps 
he didn’t tear himself away soon enough 
from the confusing copy desk and noisy 
linotypes. 

Dr. Eigsti, who is one of the pioneers 
in research with colehicine, did his first 
experimentation with this drug in Febru 
ary, 1937, while he was a research assist“ 
ant for the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the Department of Genet- 


ics, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
New York. He holds the Ph.D. degree 


from the University of Illinois, and did 
his undergraduate work at Goshen Col- 
lege, Goshen, Indiana. In the fall 
of 1938 he joined the botany faculty of 
the University of Oklahoma, and since 
that time one of the motivating purposes 
in his life has been to see that plants get 
their colchicine, just as a mother’s mis- 
sion is to feed the children spinach and 
orange juice. 






































































OR nearly twenty-five years it has 

been the Breeze Hill habit to keep 

track of what happens every day 
when I am at hand to note the temperature 
and rainfall in the morning, the growth 
and bloom during the day, and the general 
trend of the season. Continually, compari- 
sons are made between years on the same 
day, and we know that there are garden 
eyeles, influenced by moisture and _ heat 
and sometimes by mysterious elements be- 
yond understanding. 

But we do know that April is the first 
month of real lively garden activity in the 
sense of growth that shows in leaf and 
bloom. In the earlier months of the calen- 
dar year my garden-hungry eyes note such 
changes as the softening of the buds, the 
blooming of the Vernal Witchhazel, the 
way in which the February Daphne is 
swelling but not actually blooming, the 
peculiarly pleasant feel of the Lilae buds, 
and all such matters. 

But when April comes the garden be- 
gins to be in action. In this climate it is 
the month of considerable rainfall and 
many warm days. I have seen the Snow- 
drops, of course, from January on, but 
they really get out and do their bit in 
April. What are left of the species 
Crocus, which to me are very much more 
interesting than the named Crocus, are 
in full and rich bloom. There is a sheen 
of blue over one section of the garden 
given by Scilla sibirica. The Grape Hya- 
cinths do not spread as considerably, but 
they do show very definite and desirable 
beauty. 

The April blooms are precious to the 
vardener who believes he ean get good 
from the garden twelve months in the 
vear. He doesn’t need to draw ¢n his 
memory or his faith in April; he has the 


evidence before him. The bulbs I have 
mentioned give themselves to the April 
air. Then come the shrubs that afford 


the first color vigor of the season. There 
are two earlier Forsythias, and F. ovata 
and F. densiflora are getting into action 
with that kind of yellow bloom which is 
seemingly more impressive than pure 
white. The splendid variations of F. 
intermedia with actual shades of yellow 
come along and blaze in mid-April and for 
inany weeks. It is only proper to say 
that the ordinary nursery Forsythia, F. 
viridissima, is Just a waste of space and 
time, for Ovata, the earliest, and Primu- 
lina and Spectabilis of the Intermedia 
varieties, are still more vigorous in growth 
and just as easy to grow as the less desir- 
able old sorts. 

Not very many garden lovers know much 
about Corylopsis pauciflora, which is an- 








Abundant spring bloom renews our faith 
and gives us courage to garden again 


April Action At Breeze Hill 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


other kind of delightful light yellow and 
is not only beautiful in itself, but par- 
ticularly pleasing as it may combine with 
Azalea or Rhododendron mucronulatum— 
whichever way one cares to call it—the 
lovely bluish pink blooms of which fit 
right into the Forsythia picture. 
few fortunate people. will also have en- 
joyed Prinsepia sinensis, with its dainty 
yellow flowers set right into a rosette of 
green foliage, which is the first thing that 
pushes open in the spring. It is worth 
anyone’s while to go after the Corylopsis 
and the Prinsepia as treasures to be en- 
joved in April. 

I should 


Some 


have mentioned that the 


aphnes which have been threatening for 
Dapl hich have | threat f 


several months actually finish their bloom- 
ing business in April, when the fragrant 
low-growing D. cneorum is in really bril- 
liant and the more modest D. 
genkwa and D. mezereum are actually in 
full beauty. These two last named are 
among the shrubs which more nurserymen 
ought to have and more gardens ought to 
grow. 


bloom 


Along toward the end of the month 
another interesting shrub which makes a 


good small tree is likely to burst into 
white some sunny day. It is Prunus 
tomentosa, which came to us in 1925 


from the Federal Government as a fruit- 
bearing plant, but which has never made 
(Continued on page 202) 





P-THIS early spring of 1942, filled as 
it is with the grim realization of war, 
brings to the gardening public a 

books on the erst- 

vegetable. 
the 


wide selection of new 
while humble and 
Home gardening takes the center of 

stage, and particularly food vardening. 


neglected 


A Practical Vegetable Gardening 
Handbook 
HOME VEGETABLE GARDENING, by 
Charles H. Nissley. Illus, 246 
Rutgers Univ. Press. $1.50. 


pages. 


The author of this able and compact 
volume on a popular subject is Extension 
Horticulturist in Vegetable Growing at 
Rutgers University. The reader who ex- 
pects a workmanlike job from such a 
source will not be disappointed. The plan 
of the is one which lends itself to 
ready reference on any desired phase of 
the subject. 

The first part is concerned with 
fundamentals of vegetable growing: 
soil, growing and planting, storing, pests 
and disease, and relative distribution of 
vitamins. 

The second and longer portion of the 
volume consists of an alphabetical list of 
the important vegetables, each with all 
necessary data for purchasing seed, plant- 
ing, culture and harvest. The descriptions 
even include the origin of the Various 
vegetables, and derivation of the names. 
Varieties are suggested (some of the 
newer ones are omitted) amount of seed 
needed, yield per acre, planting distances 
and depths, time from sowing to maturity, 
chemical and vitamin content and ealories 
per pound, together with much other 
valuable tabulated data of use to the home 
cardener. 

Any amateur who plans to grow vege- 
tables in 1942 will do well to purchase 
this book which contains all he needs to 
know (even to how to make sauerkraut) 
and mueh which he will digest later on 
when he has more time and knowledge of 
the subject. As an ardent home vegetable 
vardener, it is a pleasure for me to be 
able to say, “Here is a new book which 
covers vegetable gardening adequately.” 
It is small enough to slip into a large 
pocket, and is chock-full of “what it 
takes” to grow vegetables successfully. 


book 


the 


seed, 


Making Home Grounds Functional 


DESIGNS FOR OUTDOOR LIVING, by 
Margaret O. Goldsmith. Illus. 358 
pages. George W. Stewart, N.Y.C. 


$3.73. 


The author of 
home owners, 


designers” is 


this “souree-book for 
architects and landscape 
known to the gardening 
publie by her book published a few years 
“Friday to Monday Gardening.” 
She is an interior designer by profession, 
a gardener by avoeation. “Designs For 
Outdoor Living” happily combines her 
two chief talents, offering the publie a 
stimulating and satisfying series of de- 
scriptions, photographs and diagrams of 
outdoor living areas for every climate and 
every type of architecture. The book is 
the result of a vear and a half spent in 
traveling, photography and study to the 


avo, 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


North, South, East and West of North 
America. 

Patios, porches and terraces, entrances, 
backyards, play areas, swimming pools 
and their accessory buildings and outdoor 
dining areas are among the subjects dis- 
cussed in detail. The patios and terraces 
are especially charming, each seeming to 
outdo the other in practical and beautiful 
features. The chapters on water in the 
landscape and utilizing natural features 
help to clarify the mind of the reader on 
two important phases of landscaping. 

An appendix supplied by James C. 
Rose, Landseape Architect, gives lists of 
landseape plant material of various forms 
with heights, and values from light to 
dark. Another list from “The New Play 
Areas,” by George Butler, gives sizes of 
areas for popular games and sports—a 
valuable addition to a book of this sort. 

The many fine photographic illustra- 


tions, collected from many sources, do 
much to drive home the text. In faet 
this reviewer, after spending an hour 


with the book, began to draw plans for : 
terrace which had been under discussion 
for several years. “Designs For Outdoor 
Living” is likely to set you to work, too. 


A Name for Every Plant 


STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES, 
Editors, Harlan P. Kelsey and William 
A. Dayton. 675 pages. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $10.50. 


After years of painstaking work on the 
part of many individuals, and delays made 
necessary in surmounting financial, me- 


ee ee ee 

















chanieal and innumerable other obstacles, 
the Second Edition of Standardized Plant 
Names has finally appeared. 

A “new” edition, in every sense of the 


word, it is—from Abbevillea to Zygophyl- 
lum. To begin with, it contains over 90,- 
000 scientific and common names of plants 
that are in horticultural or commercial use 
in the United States. Few persons realize 
that around 3,000 new plant names are 
added each year. The period of nearly 
two decades since the publication of the 
first edition of Standardized Plant Names 
in 1923, it is therefore evident, provides 
reason enough in itself for this 
edition. 

But there are other reasons. The first 
volume was much more limited in scope 
than the present one, and lacked several 
features which will make the new edition 
a much more valuable hand book for any- 
one who is much concerned with plants 
and their names—the amateur no less than 
the commercial grower or the professional 
writer or editor. 

More than 60 special lists of important 
groups of plants, such as plants for herb 
gardens, drug plants, aquarium subjects, 
succulents, fruits, and others, make the 
present edition of great value as a quick 
reference book as well as a dictionary of 
plant names. The indicated correct pro- 
nuneiation of scientific names is another 
feature of great value to the amateur. 

The volume itself, from the mechanical 
point of view—which is important in a 
work of this type—is ruggedly bound in 
good stout buckram, opens flat (without 
“eracking”) for easy use, and gives every 
evidence of being well able to stand the 
hard usage which it is sure to get from 
any owner. 

Certainly the appreciation and grati- 
tude of the horticultural world are due to 
Editors Harlan P. Kelsey and William A. 
Dayton and to the American Joint Com- 
mittee of Horticultural Nomenclature who 
have worked with them, and to that stal- 
wart old war-dog of Amernian hortieul- 
ture, J. Horace MeFarland, without whose 
indomitable perseverance in the face of 
all obstacles, this second edition of Stand- 
ardized Plant Names (like the first) would 
never have survived to see itself in actual 
type and buckram. 


second 





Over two hundred persons collaborated in compiling the new Standardized Plant Names. 
but much of the work fell upon those shown above who, left to right, are Miss Hayes, Mrs. 


Grace Martin, Harlan P. 


Kelsey. Catherine E. Meikle. J. 


Horace McFarland, and W. A. 


Dayton (of the U. S. Forest Service) 


















Y April the plants are tired of the 

house, and you are tired of them 

but, of course, you wouldn’t admit 
it! The constant labor of carrying water, 
washing pots, spraying insects and pick- 
ing off dead leaves wears down one’s 
enthusiasm to the vanishing point. 

But April brings relief. Even in chill 
New England, if the season is normal, 
some of the more hardy plants may be set 
outside on a sheltered porch, early in the 
month. Keep a basket handy, and watch 
the thermometer as dusk approaches. If 
it drops below 45°, fill the basket and set 
inside for the night, or until the weather is 
warmer. Ivies, Philodendron, Azaleas, 
Hova, the Confederate Jasmine (Trachelo- 
spermum jasminoides), the hard textured 
succulents, such as Aloe, Agave, 
Haworthia, Gasteria and Sansevieria—all 
these will improve in looks and health in 
the cool, open air. But again, let me urge 
vigilance. After a winter in the over- 
heated living-room, even the hardy types 
are more tender than normally and will 
chill more quickly, so take no chances with 
the weather. 

April is a good month to take cuttings. 
The plants feel the spring urge to grow, 
and euttings will root sooner and make 
more vigorous growth than in the fall. 
Kor house propagation, I use a_ three- 
gallon glass jar, with a cover. A Wardian 
may be used, or a fish tank—any 
vlass receptacle with a cover. For spring 
propagation I use half sand and half peat. 
The peat stimulates strong root growth. 
It is not so good for fall use, because it 
holds too much moisture, and a larger per- 
centage of the euttings will rot, because 
root growth is slower then. 

Fill the bowl half full of the sand and 
peat, moisten it with warm water and set 
in the sun until the mixture feels warm to 
the touch. Then set the cuttings firmly in 
the sand, tie a white cloth around the bowl, 
and set in the sun. Cuttings do not need 
sun while they are rooting. The florist’s 
propagating bench is always on the north 
side. But he has warm pipes beneath his 
bench, to supply the bottom heat so neces- 
sary to start root growth. We _ house 
growers must utilize the sun to supply 
bottom heat. The white cloth admits the 
heat of the sun, but gives some shade. The 
cover should be kept on the jar keeping 
the inside warm and moist, quite like 
greenhouse conditions. Give a little fresh 
air daily by tilting the cover between ten 
and two o’clock, replacing it as the sun 
leaves the window. 

Cuttings will root in about three weeks, 
but do not pot them until they have a 
strong root system. The florist will tell 
you there is no nourishment in sand, and 


Case 





Mr. Buxton’s propagating jar is ideal for 
rooting house plant cuttings now 


The Good April Days 


It’s time to start moving house plants outdoors 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Author of “The Window Garden” 


cuttings should be potted as soon as the 
roots show. This is true, under greenhouse 
conditions, for he has bottom heat to keep 
the tiny rogts developing in their new 
home. It is safer for house growers to 
wait for a stronger root system, before 
potting, and to cover the little plant with 
a glass until it is safely established. When 
new growth starts, you may feel sure that 
the roots are at work, and the plant may 
be uncovered gradually. Do not set these 
newly potted plants in full sun at first. 
Give only morning sun, or set the little pot 
among larger plants which will give par- 
tial shade. An upper shelf is better for 
newly potted euttings, to keep the roots 
from a possible chill during the night on 
a window sill. 


Time to repot plants. April is a good 
time to repot plants which have outgrown 
their winter home, especially if the plant 
is to be kept in a pot during the summer. 
Do not repot a plant full of flower buds 
unless absolutely necessary, for the shock 


may cause the buds to blight. Assemble 
all your working materials before you 
disturb the plant—soil, pots, broken 


erocks and tools. Then run a thin bladed 
knife around the edge of the pot to loosen 
the roots which eling to it. Place the 
hand over the pot, invert and rap sharply 
on the table edge, and the plant will slip 
out easily. Remove the old croecks from 
the base and as much soil as you ean 
without disturbing the roots. Plants are 
usually shifted to a pot one size larger, 
but if the plant is badly rootbound, and 
especially if it is a vigorous growing 


tvpe, a larger pot may be used. After 
potting, set the pot in a dish of water 
until the top soil is moist. Do not set 


in the sun until the next day. 


Summering potted plants. Geraniums 
are the first plants to be set in the garden 
soil—about May 15 in my garden. They 
look very shabby for a few weeks, but 





this inevitable period passes, and the new 
growth starts quickly in the cool air. By 
June first, the other plants may follow, 
after a fortnight on the porch. Tuck the 
succulents in crevices of the rock garden, 
or establish them in a little corner by 
themselves, digging a generous amount of 
sand or gravel into the soil and covering 
the surface with more sand, to simulate a 
desert garden. If they are taken from 
their pots, they will make better growth, 
but will get more of a set-back when 
litted in the fall. 

Sink pots of Azaleas, Christmas Cactus 
and Hova near shrubs which will shield 
them from the afternoon sun. Coleus will 
grow in the shade, but the colors will be 
less brilliant than in the sun. Begonias 
thrive best on the north side of the house, 
or under a tree with fairly high branches. 
A small lath house is ideal for them, and 
I have seen very practical ones which cost 
less than a dollar. Set Tradeseantias, Ivy 
and the stiped Bermuda Grass in shady 
corners, where they will thrive and pro- 
vide a wealth of material for fall potting. 

House plants cannot be entirely dis- 
missed from your mind after they are set 
in the garden. Weeds must be kept down, 
the Coleus watched and sprayed for the 
ever-present mealy bug, and if there is a 
mid-summer drought, the plants must be 
watered. Run the lawn sprinkler on them 
for two hours and they will be happy for 
a fortnight at least. Do not let it run 
longer than this, or the plant food in the 
soil will be leached down beyond their 
roots. Prune back ungainly growth for 
symmetry, using the tips to root for the 
fall. Tuek them in the soil the 
parent plant for identification. 


beside 


Shrub 


saw the Bougainvillea 


Bougainvillea a Desirable 
HE first time | 


it was in a pot in a window and the 
owner said it was a very tender plant. 
Since then I have seen it as a rampant 


full of 
for the 


crowth against a wall and so 
bloom there was searcely room 
leaves. 

The bloom was purple and something 
like an up-turned bell with a drop of 
snow at its heart. It is listed in but few 
nurseries and then as a running vine, 
but it really is most charming when cut 
back sharply to create a bushy shrub. 
It blooms early in summer and remains 
lovely for months. If you are looking 
for an attractive shrub (or vine) try this 
accommodating beauty. It roots easily 
from cuttings especially if you use root- 
ing hormones to start the rooting process. 
I now have a pink blooming kind that is 
said to be even more adaptable to trim- 
ming to suit locations. I believe with 
care its beauty may be enjoyed in most 
of our states—Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON 
DaRNELL, (Texas). 














ae 
Se at, i ia 


Rita Wells, an Informal Decorative Dahlia, 
is a rose-buff color with the reverse of the 


petals a subdued lilac color 





Golden Bounty is so perfect in form that it 
resembles a huge, yellow Chrysanthemum. 
It has‘rich green foliage and sturdy stems 





Lois Walcher will appeal to those who like 
the bi-color type of Dahlia. The petals of 
this variety are a true purple tipped white 
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Let’s Grow Good Dahlias 


Anyone can succeed with these selected varieties 


By GORDON F. WAASER 


Editor, American Dahlia Society Bulletin 


OR gorgeous display of color in the 

garden over a continuous period of 

three months, few flowers compare 
with the Dahlia. For cutting, too, it is un- 
rivalled. Little wonder, then, that increas- 
ingly large numbers of flower lovers are 
turning to its culture. 

We must eredit the late Judge Marean, 
whose famed Connecticut gardens fea- 
tured Dahlias planted in borders together 
with annuals and perennials, for leading 
the way to useful and beautiful treatment 
of Dahlias in varied types of plantings. 

Today, the small backyard gardener 
may enjoy Dahlias even though his space 
be quite limited. For example, one of the 
winning gardens in a recent large garden 
contest contained miniature Dahlias and 
Pompons planted in a border across the 
path from a Rose garden and in front of 
Lilies and Delphiniums. At the fence, a 
grouping of giant Dahlias, carefully dis- 
budded, towered as majestic guardians of 
the vista. It was a perfectly stunning 
effect. 

Every lover of flowers should include 
Dahlias in his planting this year. Only 
a few simple rules of culture need to be 
followed and a judicious selection of the 
varieties best suited to your individual 
purpose. 

For the small garden, the varieties 
classed in eatalogues as Miniatures and 
Pompons are ideal. The plants are rela- 
tively small—usually two-and-a-half to 
three feet high and about two feet across. 
They begin to bloom in July and are cov- 
ered with continuously until 
frost. The range of colors and shadings is 
complete except for blue, there being no 
true blue Dahlias thus far. Miniature 
Dahlia blooms are 3 to 4 inches in diam- 
eter and include many variations in form. 

Experience has shown 
that the following varie- 
ties are very reliable. In 


blossoms 


red, SYLVIA is a garnet 
Formal Decorative; PE- 
TITE SONNE is” recom- 


mended as a 
(suffused rose) 
Cactus; and Bisnop oF 
LANDAFF, bright searlet 
peony type with attrae- 
tive reddish bronze foli- 
age. Try Farry as a 
lavender Formal; JOYCE 
Ann, lovely rose-pink 
Formal; ANDREAS 


vellow 
Semi- 





McKay’s 


tionally 


Purity is excep- 


good for cutting 
and arranging because the 
small 


white blooms are 


and perfect miniatures 


ORANGE, rich bright orange Semi-Cactus; 
Tip-Tor, yellow and searlet blended for- 
mal; LirrL—E NEMo, red and white Bi-color 
Formal; and McKay’s Purity, snow 
white Formal—a little beauty. These are 
but a few; there are a dozen others per- 
haps just as fine. All of these Minia- 
tures will produce a wealth of bloom on 
good straight stems and are ideal for cut- 
ting. At show time these varieties will 
match all comers for honors. 

Useful as boutonnieres, also for arrange 
ments in the home, as well as beautiful 
little gems in the garden are the mod- 
ern Pompons. Smaller and more per- 
fectly symmetrical than the Poms _ of 
former years, a few are recommended: 
LirrLeE Prince, a dandy yellow, round as 
a ball, tightly quilled; Mrs. J. TeLrer, its 
counterpart in a snow white; Mrs. V. 
Brittain, lovely pink with lavender cast; 
SHERRY, deep rich purple—a little larger 
than ideal but a splendid Pompon never 
theless; JOHNNY, sparkling deep rich red; 
and Berry MALONE, a dainty blend ot 
white and soft violet. The selections in 
this article are all of the inexpensive 
varieties. If you can squeeze out a little 
more from the budget, by all means grow 
Epony, the 1941 sensation, nearly black 
in color. 

Do you prefer the medium sized blooms, 
6 to 8 inches across? They are easily 
grown, requiring little or no pruning. The 
bushes are about five feet tall, bloom early 
and continuously. A few-of the best in 
clude: Juurus C. Bunge, one of the most 
beautiful Dahlias, Cactus formation, color 
rosy ‘pink; DuLcrinea, straight 
Cactus; Propucer, an Decora- 


rose-red 
Informal 


tive, orange suffused pink; Marsan A. 
Hows, brilliant violet-red, Forma: 
J USSIANT, 


MME. 


bright lavender Cactus; 

















Bounty, glowing yellow Deco- 
Lois WaLcHER, a Bi-color Deco- 
pansy-purple distinctly tipped 


GOLDEN 
rative; 

rative, 

white; and Nancy ANN MITCHELL, bright 
red Cactus. 


You will want to grow some of the 
giant specimens, but to be really success- 
ful, you must pinch back these plants 
when a foot high, and later when the buds 
form pluck out the side buds and the 
side sprouts just under the bud stem. The 
strength will go into the remaining center 
bud, producing a huge bloom on each 
branch and with ample stem for cutting. 
Here are some of the B-E-E-G ones: CARL 
DauL, winner of more prizes for largest 
bloom in the show than any other variety. 
It is an Informal Decorative of buff and 
red blend and grows over a foot in diam- 
eter. Others are Marrig, bright fiery red 
Semi-Cactus; SuNRAYS, orange suffused 
peach Informal; Katie K, beautiful form 
and color, rich pink Informal; BALLEGO’s 
SurRpPRISE, glistening white Semi-Cactus; 
Figaro, bi-color yellow and crimson Semi- 
Cactus; Rita WELLS, blend of pink and 
buff Informal Decorative; PINK GIANT, 
bright Tyrian pink Informal, beautiful 
color; WATCHUNG GIANT, old gold Infor- 
mal; YELLOow Gwory, clear lemon yellow 
Semi-Cactus; and Hunt’s Vetver Wown- 
DER, royal purple Informal Decorative. 


Tips on Culture 


AHLIAS should be planted around 

Decoration Day in the latitude of New 
York. Miniature and Pompon Dahlias 
are spaced 2 feet apart in rows or inter- 
spersed here and there in flower borders. 
The roots should be planted 4 to 6 inches 
deep. An open sunny location is prefer- 
able, but at least six hours sunshine a 
day is essential. Ordinarily these types 
do not require staking but as a safeguard 
against oceasional very high wind it is 


advisable to drive a 3-foot stake one foot 


into the ground. The plant, securely tied, 


will grow around the stake and completely 
Avoid over-feeding 


cover it from view. 





Dahlia should be divided. 
planting, by cutting the clumps apart so as 
to leave a piece of old stem with sprouts 


clumps before 


attached to each tuber 


Miniatures and Pompons. A _ well bal 
anced garden fertilizer applied sparingly 
June 15, July 15, and August 15 will be 
sufficient. 

Large flowering types require greater 
space. They should not be planted closer 
than 3 or 4 feet apart. Roots are planted 
lying flat, 6 inches deep. Never plant a 
complete clump; this would produce a 
cluster of weak stems, whereas a good 
strong single stalk is to be desired. Use 
a sharp knife and split the clump in half 
right down through the center of the old 
stalk. Hold the clump securely as the 
necks of the tubers must not be cracked, 
strained or broken. Further divide the 
half clumps; a good division consists of 


Growing Dahlias from Seed 


By OuGa Roir TieMANN, ( Mo.) 


ieee had said, and I had read in 
varden magazines, that it was both fun 

“asy to raise lovely Dahlias from 
seed. But not until I tried it in my own 
garden was the full significance of the 
statement revealed to me. 

| planted seed of some Dwarf Hybrids 
in a frame last year in late April. The 
seed was quite large and needed no special 
attention. It germinated as easily and 
quickly as Zinnias. The seedlings were 
soon large enough to transplant and were 
given a sunny bed in the garden. Shading 
them a couple of days after resetting gave 
them a grand start and they were soon 
growing well. 

The young plants commenced showing 
buds while the bushes were still quite short 
and the first flowers that opened were 
very pretty. Then the hot days came and, 
although many more buds were formed, 
most of them never opened. 

But when the cooler nights and fall 


and 





Red Velvet Dahlia from seed 


rains came it was quite a different story. 
The Asters had finished; the Cosmos had 


only occasional blossoms; Zinnias and 








one or two tubers with unbroken necks 
attached to a piece of the crown of the 
old stalk which contains a live eye or 
sprout, 

At the time of planting, drive a one-by 
one-inch stake or heavy bamboo post close 
to the root. The stake should be 5 or 6 
feet long and driven deeply for extra 
security. When the plant is a foot high 
the top should be pinched out. 

At this time tie the plant to the stake. 
Seatter a handful of good well balanced 
fertilizer over the ground 6 inches from 
the plant and rake in carefully. Three 
feedings are sufficient, dating them the 
same as suggested for Miniatures. If you 
are troubled with cutworms, place paper 
collars around the plants as soon as the 
sprout appears through the soil; ordinary 
wrapping paper will do. 

When buds form, pinch out the side 
buds permitting the center or larger bud 
on each branch to remain. Also remove 
the tiny branches which will be starting 
from the axils of the next couple of pairs 
of leaves. This will improve stems and 
size of bloom. Dahlias require lots of 
water. They should be thoroughly soaked 
every five days; nightly “sprinkling” 
should be avoided. 

Blooms are cut in the evening and 
stored over night in deep vases of water 
in a cool cellar. This will harden off the 
blooms and they will last much longer. 

Much ean be written regarding insect 
eontrol. In our gardens we use a ro- 
tenone spray weekly from planting time 
to frost. Make it a habit; it is not an 
unpleasant task. 


Live among your Dahlias and you will 


learn much. Join your local Dahlia 
Society or the parent American Dahlia 
Society. You will find the members 


always willing, yes anxious to help the 
novice to gain maximum success. 


Molucea-balm were trying to stage a 
come-baeck; but that bed of Dahlias out- 
shone everything. The plants grew in 


height. Many buds developed, each open- 
ing into a large perfect 
single, some double—in lovely shades of 
yellow and orange. One plant producing 
large blossoms of velvety red was _ par- 
ticularly beautiful. Each bush was so 
covered with flowers that it was a bouquet 
in itself. So profusely did the plants 
bloom that although I eut many for vases, 
it always appeared as if not a single 
blossom was ever plucked. No longer was 
there any reason to grumble that they 
were not performing their duty. 

Dahlias have a tendeney to vary from 
seed so that the element of surprise is 
ever present. One never knows just what 
a packet of seed will produce—perhaps 
an interesting new color, or form, or 
petals cut from a new pattern. 

To anyone interested in growing plants 
from seeds, Dahlias will prove most exeit- 
ing and satisfactory. They are not par- 
ticular as to soil although it should be 
good garden soil and well drained in a 
sunny location. 

Plant a packet of Dahlia seeds and dis- 
cover what you and Mother Nature can 
produce with little effort. 


blossom—some 
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Getting Perennials Off to a Good Start 


HERE are so many ways to handle 

perennials at planting time and 

afterward that a discussion to cover 
the question from all angles would run 
into thousands of words. Consequently, 
this will be largely an outline of my own 
spring schedule, and, despite the valid 
objections to the use of the perpendicu- 
lar pronoun, it will of necessity appear 
often in the recital. 


Preparing the soil. The first requ‘site 
of a permanently good perennial border 
is a deep rich soil, for no amount of 
after-care can hope to make up for a 
lack in that quarter. Please note the two 
qualifieations—deep and rich. Taking 
the latter first, there is nothing in my 
experience that can take the place of 
animal manures in building a good soil 
for most perennials used in gardens. 
Generally speaking, well-rotted manure is 
preferred, because some plants object to 
it in a fresh state. Neither is there any 
equally good substitute, so far as I know, 
for the age-old practice of trenching. In 
you do not know what trenching 
means, it may be explained as follows: 
Starting at side of the area to be 
planted and working along its side of 
vreatest length, throw out to one side the 
soil to the depth of the spade. Fill the 
hottom of the trench with manure and 
spade it in. Move over the width of 
the spade and throw the top spit into 
the treneh, thoroughly incorporating the 
needed amount of manure with it. Repeat 
until the entire area has been trenehed 
and manured. When finished the top soil 
removed in the first operation will have 
to be carried to the last trench. This 
means work, to be sure, but it also means 


case 


one 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


good growing conditions. I have gar- 
dened on heavy clay and light sand, and 
have found trenching a worthwhile oper- 
ation on both. Ineidentally, the best 
perennial garden that I know’ was 
trenched three spits deep. If manure is 
not available, compost treated with adco 
or similarly treated organic matter may 
be substituted. 

Although experienced gardeners try to 
revamp their perennial borders every 
third or fourth year, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to put off part of the work for ¢ 
time. And then one runs into difficulties, 
for the strongest and coarsest plants may 
assert their might and the weaker ones 
will be completely overcome. For that 
reason, certain spots are often selected 
for attention before the entire border is 
remade. Then, too, some gross feeders 
and rapid growers which need to be 
divided every second vear (every year is 
better in some cases, for instance Chrys- 
anthemums and Shasta Daisies) cannot 
wait with any degree of grace for the 
revamping of the entire border. These 
are taken up in spring, summer or 
autumn, according to kind, the plants 
divided, and the strongest parts reset 
in fresh soil, prepared in the manner 
previously deseribed. 

It the border is not going to be remade 
this spring, it should be gone over thor- 
oughly, digging between and around the 
plants, as deeply as their root systems 
permit, at the same time raking a gen- 
erous amount of a complete commercial 
fertilizer into the surface. After apply- 
ing the fertilizer, a thorough soaking from 
the hose will prevent burning. 


How and what to divide. Dividing 








Old Phlox clumps need dividing every three to four years. 
Cut away young outer shoots with good roots and throw away 
Discard any seedling plants found in the 
clump for their flowers will have poor color 


the old center. 
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To divide heavy over- 
grown clumps of 
perennials, split them 


with two spade forks 


perennials is often a troublesome problem 
for beginning gardeners, and, although 
no hard and fast rules ean be given to 
cover all contingencies, the following may 
be accepted as generally safe. Divide 
autumn bloomers in spring, and spring 
and summer bloomers immediately fol- 
lowing their flowering period. But some 
plants, such as Peonies, Plants, 
Monkshoods, Sea Hollies, Christmas 
Roses, Baby’s-breaths, Platyeodons and 
Sea Lavenders, are best if never disturbed 
until conditions make it absolutely im- 
perative. (I know of Peony plants that 
have been in the same spot without at- 
tention for fifty years, except to get an 
occasional application of fertilizer). On 
the other hand, I like to divide Chrys- 
anthemums every year, preferably in 
spring; Pyrethrums, hardy Asters and 
Achilleas at least every other year; 
Shasta Daisies vearly. Except for the 
ones named, most other border tavor- 
ites may be left undisturbed for three 
or four years. 


Gas 


The mechanical part of dividing is 
largely governed by the plant’s root 


characters. The ones with loosely con- 
structed erowns, like Chrysanthemums, 
the spreading Bellflowers and Heucheras, 
may be pulled apart with one’s fingers, 


selecting tufts from the outside, with 
good root systems, for replanting. Old 
tough clumps of naturally heavy roots 
will need more drastic treatment and 


may be cut into pieces with a spade, if 
one is adept, or pulled apart by shoving 
two garden forks, back to back, deeply 
into the mass and shoving in opposite 
directions until the clump is_ broken. 
Handle one kind of plant af a time, dis- 
earding all unused portions to prevent 
mixing.. And if several plants are dug 
at a time, cover the waiting ones with 
damp burlap to keep them from wilting. 


Quick handling of new plants. While 
discussing this article with our editor, 
he stressed the need for prompt handling 
of plants when they are received from 
the nursery, a practice which will be 
recommended by every commercial 
grower and experienced gardener. In 
fact, every package of plants should be 
unwrapped as soon as received, for their 
condition will determine their future 
handling. If they are in good condition, 
but cannot be planted immediately, they 
may be heeled in in a partly shaded place 
or shaded trame until the gardener is 
ready for them, soaking the ground 
thoroughly after getting them in the soil. 

Perhaps a brief outline of my way of 
buying and handling perennials, formu- 
lated after many bitter experiences dur- 
ing a lifetime of gardening, might be 
better than a lot of generalities. First 
of all, my invariable rule is to buy small, 
young plants in preference to the big 
clumps which many gardeners prefer, be- 
sause of the latter’s supposed immediate 

















effects. As soon as they arrive they 
are potted up in the kind of soil which 
their nature indicates; never are they 
planted out until they have established 
themselves in pots. I realize that means 
extra work, but it also means that losses 
will be reduced to the minimum. The 
practice is not a mere whimsey on my 
part; rather it has been dictated by 
numerous losses of expensive material. 

Now I am assured that a plant which 
reaches me at least half alive will stay 
with me until it has served its purpose, 
if my cultural skill is not at fault. The 
length of time which the plant spends 
in its pot is largely determined by the 
season and by its rapidity of recovery 
from the shock, but never is it allowed 
to stay confined until it gets thoroughly 
pot bound. The nature of the plant, Le., 
whether it is a shade or sun lover, tells 


one where to place the pot, though 
always they are shaded at first until 


the plants revive. 

It the plant is badly withered on ar- 
rival, it is immediately immersed in 
water until its leaves are plump. One 
must, of course, use plant sense in fol- 
lowing that practice. It would be haz- 
ardous to treat a woolly-leaved plant, 
like Diotis candidissima, or a_ started 
Gloxinia, to such harsh treatment and, if 
one does not know the nature of his 
plant, the water treatment is best left 
alone. The greatest advantage in this 
method is the total lack of shoek to the 
plants when they are finally put in their 
permanent places, though the ease with 





which they are handled is not to be 
overlooked. 


Setting out new plants. Planting, it 
seems to me, is often passed over as of 
minor consequence in the handling of a 
plant. Some gardeners, for instance, 
sally forth with a spade, jab it into the 
soil, wiggle it back and forth to make a 
small V-shaped opening and ram _ the 
roots into place. That a plant often sur- 


DEPTH 





Sketches by Sigman-Ward 

Coral Bells (Heuchera) make tight clumps 

in time and may be divided, as illustrated. 

cutting rooted sections apart with a sharp 
knife. Note planting depth 


vives such an ordeal speaks more for its 
recuperative quality than for the thor- 
oughness of the gardener. In my own 
work, I never vary from the practice of 
digging a hole large enough to receive 
the roots without cramping. If the 
roots are without soil they are spread 
out evenly and the soil is pressed firmly 





around them before watering; pot-grown 
plants are put in without disturbing the 
roots. The tormer shaded for 
several days. In all cases plants should 
receive a daily watering, either from the 
hose or from the clouds, until they are 
thoroughly established. 


class is 


Planting distances. The general rule 
among gardeners to space plants one-half 
of their height has little weight with me. 
Thus, if one planted Arabis albida 3 
inches apart, which would be about a 
half of its height, the plants would be a 
gvraceless mass atter three month’s 
vrowth, while a 6-toot Snakeroot would 
call for spacing of three teet by this 
rule, which would create a most unpleas- 
ant sparse effect. One has to know the 
plants before he can say how far apart 
they should be planted and only experi- 
ence can give a good answer. While 
learning, it is always best, I believe, 
to err on the side of too close planting, 
for some may be removed when over- 
crowding becomes apparent. 

A glaring defect in some gardens, in- 
eluding my own, which, ineidentally, is 
more of an experimental station than a 
landscaped garden, is the spotted effect 
which comes from planting one plant of 
a kind. Generally speaking, not less 
than three plants of a kind should be 
used and often large masses are even 
better. This is another matter for indi- 
vidual decision, the answer being gov- 
erned largely by local conditions and the 
purpose of the planting. 


Ornaments in the Herb Garden 


N authority on herb gardening lays 
down the rule that “the only pos- 
sible addition to an herb garden is 

a sun-dial.” This is a drastic and sweep- 
ing statement. After all dove-cotes were 
sure of their place in medieval and monas- 
tery gardens, and nothing can be more 
appropriate and ornamental than a straw 
bee skep. 

Helen Noyes Webster in her book, 
“Herbs, How to Grow Them and How to 
Use Them,” tells us, “Inspired by very 
early treatises of Greek authors, the mod- 
ern architect of such a garden 
connects the bee garden with the 
herb garden itself.” Nothing 
could be more delightful, if one 
has enough ground. 

My own herb garden is only 
about 20 by 20 feet. I have gone 
back seven centuries before the 
Christian era to Babylon in 
search of an historical precedent 
and have followed one of the ear- 
liest forms of women’s gardening 
and have adapted their flower-pot 
culture to 20th Century needs. I 
use a 16-ineh-high, green glazed 
pottery strawberry jar for its 
“terraces” and as a focal point. 

In Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” 
one learns how important a part 


By AuspertTa Hitt Smiru, (N. Y.) 


the flower pot played in religious cere- 
monies thousands of years ago. Then, in 
the springtime, “Gardens of Adonis” were 
sown in pots and tended exclusively by 
women. He tells us that these gardens were 
originally intended as charms to promote 
the growth or revival of vegetation. . . .” 
for ignorant people supposed that by 


mimicking the effect which they desire to 
produce they actually help to produce it.” 
How admirably the strawberry jar fulfills 
this purpose, and gives me the illusion of 
a sizable patch of alpine strawberries and 





a little harvest of 
gustatory, 


berries with all their 
medicinal and aid-to-beauty 
value grown on less than a foot in diam- 
eter of soil, staggered it is true, for verily 
a strawberry jar is a sky seraper among 
flower pots and well the old 
and new customs! 

My jar is placed in the midst of a 
miniature. knot garden, 5 feet in diam- 
eter. The knots are formed of German 
der, Thyme, Santolina, Hyssop and Eng- 
lish Violets, all well clipped and all grow- 
ing charmingly out of earth! 
That is, the spaces between 
the knots filled an ineh or 
more deep with old rose, white, 
and black “earth”; in the order 
named, finely broken pot shards, 
sand, and rice coal! 

The flowering tops of most 
herbs are gathered for drying by 
mid-July so this “quaint conceit” 
of a knot garden lends a neces 
sary touch of gay color at a time 
when the herb garden is mostly 
greens and greys. 


combines 


colored 


are 





A green glazed strawberry jar 
has been used most effectively as 
feature of this well- 


designed herb knot garden 


a central 
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Flower Garden Pointers 


By MontTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


PRIL might well be called the seed- 
sowing month. First on the ealen- 
dar for outdoor planting are hardy 

annuals. Many of them thrive better if 
they are sown in the fall, but if this was 
not done they should be planted at the 
earliest possible moment in the spring. 
The gardener who dug up and manured 
his soil in the fall now reaps the benefits 
of his forehandedness because all he has 
to do, preparatory to sowing, is to rake 
over the surface just as soon as the soil 
has dried enough not to stick to the tools. 


Much knee- 


may be 


Sowing annuals in hills. 
scarring, baeck-aching labor 











 .- 


It’s tedious weeding between annuals when 





they’re sown broadcast in flower beds. To 
save time and labor sow seeds in little hills 
marked with sticks or labels and cultivate 
crosswise until the seedlings are good size 


avoided if seeds of those kinds which 
ultimately should stand 6 inches or more 
apart (and most of them should) are 
sown by planting a pinch of 3 to 6 seeds 
in hills (patehes, clumps) at the required 
distance apart instead of broadcasting 
them in the usual manner. Each hill 
should be marked with a small stick, 
which allows the hoe to be safely used 
between the young seedlings and elimi- 
nates practically all hand weeding. As 
markers I use old shingles eut in half and 
then split into half-inch-wide strips. As 
soon as the seedlings are easily visible the 
sticks are discarded. Annuals which 
should be sown real early include: Corn- 
flower, Larkspur, Sweet Alyssum, Cal- 
liopsis, Eschseholtzia, Snow-on-the-Moun- 
tain, Poppies, Baby’s Breath, and 
Virginian Stock. 


Sweet Peas. An early start and a deep, 
well prepared soil are necessary to get 
best results from Sweet Peas in regions 
with a hot summer climate. Two meth- 
ods may be followed: The seeds may be 
sown in flower pots (three to a 3-inch 
pot) in mid-March in a eoldframe, hard- 
ened off and transplanted outdoors late 
in April; or, the seeds may be sown one 
inch deep as soon as the ground is work- 
able in the place where they are to bloom. 
The soil should be prepared by digging it 
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at least 18 inches deep, mixing with it a 
53-inch layer of rotted manure, together 
with bone meal at the rate of one-half 
pound to 10 square feet. 


First outdoor sowings. Half-hardy an- 
nuals may be sown in the coldframe near 
the first of the month in those sections 
where frosts are not too severe to be 
kept out by nightly coverings with sash 
and mats. One can take a chance toward 
the end of the month on outdoor sowings 
of such half-hardy annuals as Snap- 
dragon, China Aster, Cocksecomb, Flow- 
ering Tobacco, Strawflower, Petunia, 
Four O’Clock, Portulaea, and Zinnia. 
Some, such as Petunia, Portulaca, and 
Flowering Tobacco, will not be harmed 
even if planted in March, but they will 
not germinate until the weather has be- 
come warm. 

Seedlings of hardy plants started early 
indoors should be hardened off in a cold- 
frame for about ten days before exposing 
them to the harsh blasts to which we are 
sometimes treated by ‘‘gentle’’ spring. 

Seedlings raised in flower pots, and 
transplants in flats, should be kept ‘‘ mov- 
ing’’ or growing—don’t let them become 
crowded and pot-bound. 

Artificial Waterlily pools should be 
filled with water if they were drained 
for the winter. Those in which the water 
was retained should be drained, cleaned 
of rubbish and refilled. 

Waterlilies may be planted and trans- 
planted whenever they begin to make 
new leaves, which, by the way, is almost 
as soon as ice leaves the pool. 


Perennial borders. Zarly-blooming 
perennials should not be disturbed in the 
spring but late-flowering kinds—Chrys- 
anthemum, hardy Aster, Helenium, 
Boltonia, ete-—may be divided and re- 
planted. The best portions for replant- 
ing are found around the outside of the 
clump. 

The coarsest portions of the mulch 
of leaves or manure should be removed 
from the perennial beds and placed on 
the compost pile. What is left can be 
lightly forked into the soil to add fer- 
tility and humus-forming material, and 





Gardeners 


April cultural tips for Victory 


who are raising 


flowers, fruits and vegetables 


leave a neat-looking surface. Be careful 
not to injure shoots just about to emerge. 
A lady’s-size spading fork is handy for 
working in close quarters. If you are 
doubtful about the location of some of 
your plantings wait until they are above 
ground before doing any digging. 

It is beneficial to remove some of the 
crowded shoots of perennials, even as it 
is to thin out annual seedlings. Try thin- 
ning your clumps of Phlox, Delphinium, 
Chrysanthemum, ete. 

Roll the lawn with a light roller when 
the frost is out of the ground for the 
season. Apply a fertilizer comparatively 
rich in nitrogen, such as a 10-10-5, at 
the rate of 1 pound per 100 square feet. 


Tuberous Begonias. The tubers of 
tuberous Begonias for either indoor or 
outdoor use may be started indoors. I 
like to place them in flats of moist, 








Start tuberous Begonias in boxes of peat and 
sand with good bottom drainage as shown 
Set the tubers at soil level 


above. 


flaky leaf mold (put through a 1-inch 
sieve) and sand. When they have made 
some roots pot them in 4-inch pots in a 
soil mixture of 2 parts loam, 2 sand, 2 
leaf mold, 1 rotted manure. Gloxinia and 
Canna may be started in the same way— 
the last named solely for outdoor use, 
of course. Pp 

Deciduous trees and shrubs should be 
planted as soon as the ground is work- 


able. Those which start their growth 
very early, such as Roses and tree 
Peonies, should be attended to first. 
Toward the end of the month begin 
planting evergreens. 

Tea, Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Per- 


petual Roses should be pruned when new 
shoots begin to grow. See the pruning 
article in FLowerR Grower for March, 
pages 128-129, 


The Small Fruit Garden 


By Georce L. 


SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


PRIL is a busy month in the small 
fruit garden as all plants require 
attention at this time. Brambles 

should be pruned and with all varieties 
the first operation is the removal of the 
old canes which fruited last year, and 
which are now dead and hard. With red 
raspberries remove the weaker canes and 
any which show spiral swellings near the 
base. The swellings are caused by the 





tunnelling of the red-necked cane borer. 
Infested canes are too weak to produce 
much fruit and should be burned. Thin 
out the remaining canes until they are 
spaced about 6 inches apart in a row a 
foot wide. If the plants are in hills leave 
5 to 7 strong eanes in each hill. Cut back 
the tops about one-fourth of their length. 

The laterals on heavy eanes of black 
‘raspberries should be cut back to six or 




















eight inches and with the purple rasp- 
berries to about 12 to 14 inches. Remove 
the weaker canes leaving all over 4 inch 
in diameter. 

Blackberries are pruned like red rasp- 
berries except that they have long laterals 
which should be pruned to 18 to 24 inches 
in length. 

Brambles are often staked or trellised 
in the garden, but this is by no means 
necessary. The time and expense of pro- 
viding support might better be invested 
in a few bales of straw to mulch the 
plants. The mulch will keep the berries 
clean, conserve moisture and eliminate all 
but the strongest weeds. 

In pruning currants or gooseberries re- 
move canes lying on the ground and all 
weak canes. All canes over three years 
of age are removed. Six or eight of the 
strongest canes, or more, with very 
vigorous bushes, may be left. 

The mulch on the strawberry bed should 
be partly removed from the rows as soon 
as new growth is visible under the straw. 
Enough of the mulch is pulled off the 
plants and into the space between the 
rows to permit the leaves and flower 
stems to push up through the remaining 
muleh which protects the berries from 
splashing rains. 

The best chemical fertilizer for bram- 
bles is sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda applied early in the spring at the 
rate of five or six pounds to 100 feet of 
row. These materials may be hard to get 
this spring, in which ease four times as 
much fertilizer of a 5-10-5 formula will be 
needed to supply the same amount of 








After: All small canes 
which would bear no 


fruit were pruned to 


laterals cut short 


. \ (/ an the ground and the 











Before: This black raspberry, shown at the end of winter, 
needs pruning to produce large clusters of juicy, berries 


nitrogen. On good garden soils the phos- 
phorus and potash in the complete ferti- 
lizer will be wasted, hence the sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda should be used 
if possible. If none of the above are to 
be had, then some organic fertilizers 


should be used, such as tankage, dried 
blood, cottonseed meal and dried cow 
manure. These are expensive, slowly 


available and must be worked into the 
soil for best results. They should be used 
only if the other materials are not to 
be had. 

Strawberry beds should not be ferti- 
lized in the spring of the fruiting year. 
In most eases fertilizer at this time will 
do more harm than good. 


April In My Vegetable Garden 


By Paut W. Dempsey 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


PRIL 1—Spring is finally here and 
although we are due for some cold 
nights it is time to remind Farmer 

Smith that he promised to plow my gar- 
den again this year. It is getting increas- 
ingly difficult to persuade Mr. Smith to 
get my land ready to plant. Last year I 
dropped in on him every morning for a 
week on my way to work before he agreed 
to do the job. This year, with labor so 
scarce, I don’t know what my chances will 
be. The frost is all out of the ground but 
the spring rains keep it pretty wet to 
work. 

Farmer Viles says he will have some 
lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower and_ broc- 
eoli plants when I want them. The seed, 
tools, fertilizer and lime have all arrived, 
so now all we have to do is wait for the 
weatherman to provide a couple of warm 
drying days to get rid of the surplus 
moisture in the garden soil. 

April 5—Heard a lecture last night 
that gave me some new ideas, so got out 
the plans and decided to try out a few 
plant protectors over two hills of summer 
squash, two hills of cucumbers, six tomato 
plants, and two hills of pole beans. Have 
always wanted to try some sort of a 
forcing box but never got around to it. 

“Hotkaps” and “hot tents,” miniature 
glass greenhouses or a small four-sided 


wooden frame with a glass top ean be 
set over each hill. These make it possible 
to start tender plants in the open early. 

The garden is ready to plow but 
Farmer Smith is too busy. We had some 
excellent parsnips out of the garden 
yesterday from the few feet of row we 
left in the ground last fall. 

April 10—Wonderful weather has 
started parsley, parsnips and chickweed. 
Got discouraged trying to pry Smith from 
his own farm so called up Mr. Banks to 
turn over my garden. He has one of 
those new motor cultivators with rotating 
knives that plows, harrows, and smooths 
in one operation. Said he was busy but 
would be up before the 14th. . 

April 15—At last we have our garden 
started and oh, boy, what a grand feeling! 
Mr. Banks was right on the job the 13th 
as he promised and the machine did a 
great job far superior to Farmer Smith’s 
horse. Soil was stirred up and dug 
deeper than we ever had it before. 

I got home early in the afternoon. 
Mother and the kids had everything ready 
and as soon as we finished lunch four of 
us marched down to the garden with all 
the necessary paraphernalia. Malcolm 
took our picture as we came out of the 
garage. I had my round-top onion hoe 
which is my “pet” tool just now. With it 

















I ean level off, make the furrow, cover 
the seed, pack the soil over the seed, thin 
lettuce, chop weeds and cultivate. Mother 
had the iron rake for mixing in the 
fertilizer and also the new line I made last 
month. I eut two 30-inch stakes out of 
two laths, pointed one end, cut a notch in 
the center of each and painted them a 
dark green. Then I got 70 feet of ecar- 
penter’s twine—the length of my longest 
row—and fastened it to the stakes. Thus 
I have a measure at each end of the gar- 
den for making the rows even. For small 
vegetables like lettuce and carrots I allow 
15 inches between rows and big ones like 
beans and potatoes I give 30 inches. I 
never plant even a few feet of row with- 
out using the line for a straight row and 
then use the handle of my hoe for mark- 
ing the row. For small stuff this mark 


-provides a one-inch furrow for planting 


the seed. 
Doris came next with the basket of seed 
and labels. She had: 
Peas—Early, Laxton’s Progress 
Medium, Gilbo 
Late, Dwarf Alderman 
Lettuee—“Iceberg” type, Cosberg 
“Butterhead” type, White Boston 
Onions—Japanese sets 
Carrot—Tendersweet 
Beet—Early Wonder 
Radish—Searlet Globe 
Spinach—Summer Savoy 
Swiss Chard—Fordhook 








Before any seed is planted, we take a 
10-inch painted wooden label and write 
the date, variety, seedsman and any other 
pertinent information, then put it at the 
head of the row. 

Wesley was next with his wheelbarrow 
containing a bag of fertilizer, a bag of 
limestone and two pails. 

It didn’t take us long to get busy. I 
measured off about 15 feet for today’s 
planting and Wesley started spreading 
the fertilizer and Doris the limestone. We 
try to use about 5 pounds of a 4-12-4 mix- 
ture and 2 pounds of limestone per 100 
square feet each year. I scratched the two 
materials into the top 2 to 3 inches with 
the rake. Then Mother set up the line 
and I made the furrows 3 to 4 inches deep 
for the peas, 2 inches for the onion sets 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Clubs have for their first 
interest at this time the needs of 
our country. What does our country 

want us to do for the greatest guod of all 

concerned? We are asked to supply just 
two things: food for the body and food for 
the soul—vegetables, fruits and _ flowers. 

Common sense to prevent waste must be the 


guide in whatever is attempted. The Buf- 
falo Garden Center sums it up well in 
their “Tidings” under the heading Victory 


Garden Program, as follows: 

“America’s Victory Garden Program is 
not a plan just for the duration, but rather 
an enlargement of a defense planting pro- 
gram defense against malnutrition, 
already in operation. The Victory Program 
now in the process of organization is planned 
as a permanent feature to improve and 
guard the nation’s health, and will include 
in its scope not only consideration of vege- 
tables and fruits, but also the conservation 
and of ornamental plant- 
ings. 

“Adjusted to our war needs, the program 
will continue to encourage school and com- 
munity vegetable gardens. Last year 67,000 
schools had vegetable gardens that supple- 
mented the free foods such as flour, sugar, 
pork and canned milk supplied to school 
lunch cafeterias through the Surplus Mar- 
keting Division to relieve overssupplies in 
the farm market. 

“Home vegetable gardens will be encour- 
aged where they can be reasonably grown 
and conveniently maintained. Growing 
vegetables in a small city backyard that 
might be arranged’ for recreation and relaxa- 
tion is generally undesirable. Most subur- 
han properties, however, can be planned to 


encouragement 


include a vegetable garden that is a con- 
venience and a real economy. Farm vege- 


table gardens are urged, and the growing 
of fruits, for malnutrition exists in the 
country as much as in the city. Then, too, 


raising food on the home grounds. will 
relieve transportation problems. 

“Waste must be guarded against. Do not 
plant a garden on unsuitable land. It is a 
waste of seed, other materials and of 


energy—and learn how to garden enjoyably 
and efficiently. 

“The National Victory Garden Program 
includes a special committee on lawns, 
flowers and shrubs. Recognizing the rela- 
tion of attractive surroundings to mental 
hygiene, Dr. Samuel W. Hamilton of the 
United States Public Health Service has 
said. ‘If flowers are destroyed, some of our 
spirit woes With them.’ 


What is goin 





Have you sent for the details of 
FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.” 


Write to 


Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 








and 


“The Garden Center . Institute pledges 
whole-hearted co-operation with the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Program. We will 


endeavor: (1) To help win the war by en- 
couraging the growth of vegetables and 
fruits to increase the food supply where 


they can be reasonably grown. (2) To 
encourage gardening as a hobby for both 
physical and mental well-being. (3) To 


remember the importance of beauty. 
ware Park’s trees have outlived 
wars.” 

This, we believe, is a good pledge for all 
Garden Centers and individual 
Clubs to adopt. 


Dela- 
several 


Garden 


New York’s Program 
From the New York Colleges of Agriculture 


- IM of the state-wide Victory Garden 
program is to get every farm to have 
an adequate home garden, to get every 
village and suburban family with suitable 
land and experience to raise garden crops, 
and to encourage the planting of school and 
community gardens where desirable.” 

At a meeting in Albany of representatives 
of more than forty organizations, plans were 
formulated for Victory Gardens in New 
York State. To carry on this work a 
“Victory Garden Council” in each county 
was suggested. In all but about four 
counties this will be headed by the 4-H Club 
agent. The aim is to have all gardeners 
work toward a common goal, to avoid waste 
and duplication of effort. 


Gardens and the War 


From the Pittsburg Garden Center 
“News Bulletin” 
- EK are at war. One of the duties of 


all gardeners must be to see that the 
gains made during the years of peace are 
not lost in hysteria. If a thing was worth 
working for during peace, it is worth pro- 
tecting during war. 


im the 
octities 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 





WASTE in the garden. Order only the seeds 


that you need. Conserve in the use of 
fertilizers and spraying materials which 


contain substances used in the making of 
ammunition, 

“If you have facilities for a backyard gar- 
den where you can grow vegetables, by all 
means have a vegetable garden. Learn 
about the protective foods that can be 
grown in the home garden and how to use 


them to the best advantage. Help your 
neighbor who has never gardened before. 


But do not dig up your lawn or your peren- 
nial border, nor areas not naturally adapted 
to the making of a garden. There is no 
need for that and instead of gaining you 
will be losing. 

“Your garden club and the Garden Center 
can help to keep up the morale by con- 
tinuing garden programs as_ originally 
planned.” 


Two April Shows in Portland 


OME gardeners and commercial 

growers will compete in the first 
annual exhibition of Primulas to be staged 
by the American Primrose Society in the 
Civic Auditorium, Portland, Oregon, on 
April 18 and 19 Exhibits will include 
rockery and border plantings as well as ar- 
rangements. 

The Civie Auditorium offers the floor 
space of 15,000 square feet for the exhibits. 
Complete information concerning this show 
may be had from the chairman, Mrs. Livette 
Bellah, Oswego, Ore. 

The Civic Auditorium will also be the 
scene on April 13-15 of the Portland Men’s 


Garden Club’s spring flower show. The 
committee forecasts that this show will be 


the largest and most impressive show ever 
staged by any flower organization in Port- 
land.—P. F, KERSHISNIK, Publicity Chair- 
man, American Primrose Society. 


Men’s Garden Club Anniversary 





“Gardens are an important factor in HE Men’s Garden Club of Berwyn, 
maintaining morale. Our Government has Pennsylvania, composed entirely of 
asked that home gardeners continue the amateur gardeners will celebrate its 10th 
planting of ornamentals, even increase the anniversary in October, when it will hold 
planting. We are, however, asked to avoid its 10th Chrysanthemum show, 

Spring Flower Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 


April 10-11 


April 13-15 
Civie Auditorium 
April 18-19 
Civic Auditorium 
April 27-28 


April 28-Ma 

April 30—M 
Horticultural Hall 

Tulip Show, 
Horticultural Hall 


May 14-15 


May 14-17 








Annual Narcissus Show of the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia in Gadsby’s Tavern 
Spring flower show of the Portland Men’s Garden Club, 


First annual exhibit of the American Primrose Society, 
Annual Narcissus Show, Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue 
3 California Spring Garden Show, Exposition Building 
1 Daffodil Show, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


Massachusetts 


Sixteenth Annual Chicago Flower Show, Garden Club 
of Illinois, Inc., Joy Morton Estate 


Alexandria, Va. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 


Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass. 


Lisle, Ill. 
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“TOOL UP ‘for Better 


Garden Production 


MODERN SPEED TOOLS ENABLE 
AVERAGE GARDENER TO 
DOUBLE HIS RESULTS 


This Shovel, for 
example, is a far bet- 
ter size and weight for 
gardening than big 
**work shovels’’ (blade 
measures 73%4”x10”) 
yet it’s actually 
stronger, being forged 
60% thicker up the 
center from tip to top. 


Speedy 
Garden Shovel 


This one-piece forged 
Bow Rake weighs only 
3 lbs., yet is too strong 
to bend. You can work 
faster, without tiring. 
Teeth curved to dig in. 


ee 


yy” 
jy? 

\ jd Speedy 
Garden Rake 
This 2-Prong Hoe, 
with heavy blade to 
dig easily and deeply, 
and prongs for weed- 
ing. cultivating, is 
most useful hoe ever 
designed. 


om, 
This famous ‘‘Speedy”’ - 
is world’s fastest cul- 


tivator. No lifting or 
chopping—just pull it. 
These tools are sold at 
good stores everywhere. 


Speedy 
Cultivators 


New Catalog Includes PLast1-CHROME Tools 
with Plastic Handles. Write for It. <7 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 
Dept. F -1, Columbus, Ohio 


SPEEDLINE 




















BLUE-HANDLE TOOLS 
BLOOMING IN 


*““ALL 37 YOUR GARDEN" 


Reg. $7.50 Value for $1.50 Postpaid 


Hybr. Columbine, 3 Painted Daisies, 
Double Shasta Daisies, 3 Double Hybr. 
Delphinium, 3 Sweet William. 
Azalea Chrysanthemums, Yellow, Red, 
Hardy Aster, 3 Baby's Breath, 4 Ragged 
Robin, 4 Canterbury Bells, 
4 Double Carnations, highly perfumed, 
2 Rhododendrons, hyb. Red, Purple. 

All Hardy Plants Ready to Bloom 


PLANTS IN ALL $1.50 


ABOVE, POSTPAID 
Please Add 20c for Packing 
THE FISCHER NURSERIES 
F, EASTON, PA. {250 Acres) 
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WORLDS FINEST 





TOP Quality 
/No. 1 OREGON ROSES 


Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50 postpaid 
12 for $6.00 postpaid 


Autumn, burnt orange 

Christopher Stone, scarlet crimson 

Condessa de Sastago, coppery red and yel- 
low 

Cynthia, rich coppery rose 

Red Hoover, rose red 

Etoile de Holland, velvety crimson 

Golden Rapture, bright yeilow 

Gruss an Teplitz, velvety scarlet 

Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to orange 

Picture, rose pink 

Yellow Talisman, 

Mrs. Sam McGredy, coppery rose 

Pink Dawn, glowing rose vink 


¢ ILLUSTRATED 
Sort CATALOG 


golden yellow 











Growing [he 
Blue Poppy 


By Frep J. Borscu, (Ore.) 


HE blue Tibetan Poppy is known 

botanically as Meconopsis betonicifolia, 
variety baileyi, differing from the type 
plant by having hairy seed pods. Nurs- 
erymen in their efforts to conserve both 
space in lists and catalogues, well 
time in writing labels, dropped the “be- 
tonicifolia variety” and now list this 
perennial as just plain M. boileyi. 

This plant ds irresistible when in flower, 
for the intense sky-blue flowers, which 
appear to be made out. of crinkly tissue 
paper, have an appeal that is seldom 
matched by other flowers. I would say 
that the gentian blue of Gentiana acaulis 
to this woodlander from 


as as 


comes second 
Tibet. 

Meconopsis is easy with us in the North- 
west in almost any soil not clayed or 
sticky, as far soils go. But to get 
best results it should have a woodland soil, 
with plenty of sand and either good peat 
or leaf mold incorporated into good loam. 
Then, too, it must have perfect drainage, 
its crown will not be covered with 
water during the dormant period. _ It 
must have shade during the hottest part 
of the day, and seems to prefer a position 
under deciduous trees or high shrubs, 
and planted on the north side. 

There seems to be some question as to 
Meconopsis being a true perennial. | 
questioned that myself for several years, 
until I made a few experiments. As seeds 
were very difficult to obtain (1 mean fresh 
seeds, and seeds must be fresh in order to 


as 


sO 


get good germination) we always let all 
good seed pods mature, after which the 


plant went dormant—so dormant that 
it never awoke in the spring. 


I had noticed that plants tried to make 


offsets or new crowns while they were 
blooming, and that the flower stalk started 
to die off from the top downward. By 


leaving seeds to ripen on the only stalk or 
all stalks, everything went to feed the 
seeds and the new growths just dried up. 
So I eut off all flowers as they aged, with 
the result that the new offsets or growths 


developed into husky crowns and _ bore 


from 3 to 5 stalks the following spring. 
When they have that many stalks, you 


may leave a number of seed pods on each 
plant for your next crop. We have had 
them last for five or six years, having up 
to 12 flower stalks. 
The Yellow Ageratum 

HAYE you tried the little known yel 

low Ageratum, Lonas inodora? One 
plantsman of fame says it “only a 
‘step-in-law’, which enriches the Age- 
ratum family.” I planted it is the open 
ground in late May, and it bloomed in 
July, giving heads of fluffy blossoms of 
soft, true yellow, all the season, till Jack 
Frost put an end to the golden display. 

I used old, decayed cow manure as ferti- 
lizer, and the plants liked plenty of water. 
They grew 10 inches tall, and grew where 
it was shady during the hottest part of 
the day. The flowers are fine for bouquets, 
as they last well in water.—(Mrs. OrvILLE 
INGALLS, ( Vt.) 
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New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions show 
how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 150) 


aah yS TRICKER 1, 


Everything for the Water Garden 
PA 241. Brookside Ave. 2423 Rainbow Terrace 
dy. DM Saddle River, N. J.°° Independence, Ohio 













@ BIG SPECIAL SPRING BARGAINS @ 
DAHLIAS, DECORATIVE (Large Flowering) or POM- 
PON’S MIXED. 6 for 60c; Dozen $1.00 
GLADIOLUS, EXTRA MIXTURE Made 
varieties, 25 Bulbs for 35c; 75 for $1.00 
PHLOX DECUSSATA (Winter Hardy) An 
6 for 70; Dozen $1.25 
SPECIAL OFFER. One Miniature Dahlia FAIRY, 
rose, FREE with yy order of $1.00 or over 
—_ POSTPAID. Send — pee 
Order or + to Der 
LONG ISLAND PERENNIAL. ‘k ‘BULB FARM 
P. O. Box 383 Bayport, Long Island, N. Y. 


LONG AND EASY GAYETY 


up of 5 to 6 
Extra Mixture, 


Violet 





For summer-long color and foliage richness, 
plant Oxalis bulbs. Use them in the border, 
the rock garden, for bedding, as edgings 
Mixed colors, pink, white, rose and lavender. 


75 for $1.00; 250 for $2.90; 1000 
Interesting illustrated Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


FOR BEAUTIFUL 


for $9.00 


Dept. Z 














co "| FUSE 
PLANT DINNER 


Here’s good news for all gardeners who 
cultivate the best loved of flowers! Roses 
respond magnificently to regular feeding 
with PLANT DINNER, the scientific plant 
nutrient which supplies the 11 mineral 
food elements, the 5 vitamins including 
B,, and the 2 growth hormones which give 
your roses thriving health and perfect 
blooms. Prepared in concentrated pow- 
der form, one ounce of PLANT DINNER 
makes 8 gallons of growing solution that 
promotes extensive rooting, speeds growth, 
increases the size, beauty and richness of 
color of the bloom. PLANT DINNER will not 
burn and is equally effective with vege- 
tables, grass, shrubs, and other varieties 
of flowers. Try PLANT DINNER now! 


WILLIAM H. RORER, INC. 


254 South Fourth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T enclose $1.00. Send me one 25c package 
and one 75c package of Plant Dinner. I will 
use the 25c package and if, afteryreasonable 
trial I am not satisfied, I will retufm the un- 
opened 75c package and you will’ refund the 
full amount of $1.00. 


ee TE SATE al tckatndeeretneneiiagineee , 
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Information, Please! 
ADERS want your help with 


BK 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


In Search of Old Chrysanthemum 


Years ago (I’d say twenty), my 
grandmother had in her yard a very 
tiny Chrysanthemum, lemon-yellow in 
color, and the flower was not over 3 
of an inch in diameter and round 
topped—not flat. The plant grew 
about 1-14 feet high. I’ve tried for 
years to find it in a catalogue, or 
nursery without Would ap- 
preciate information concerning where 
it may be obtained. I have no idea of 
its name.—(Mrs.) D. J. T. (Mary- 
land). 


success. 


Which Daylilies Are Evergreen? 


What varieties of Hemerocallis are 
evergreen? I particularly refer to the 
newer introductions of Sass, such as 
Golden West, Star of Gold and Hes- 
perus ; Betscher’s Earliana and 
Gaiety, Stout’s Patricia, ete. A list 
of evergreen Daylilies in “Herbertia” 
a few years ago did not check exactly 
with my experience. Any information 
on varieties definitely known to be 





completely evergreen will be appre- 
ciated. These varieties grow best in 
the South.—PauL E. Hines, (Texas). 


Hard-to-Find Chrysanthemums 
Wanted 


Where may I obtain named variety 
Chrysanthemums like Crimson Splen- 
dor, Topsy, Minnehaha, Sunkist, Crim- 
son Beauty and Mrs. Irvin Tatz? 
Have a number of Mum listings, but 
none show these varieties—O. H. 
Uxtricu, (Ind.) 


How Are Beans Salted? 


Will someone who has successfully 
salted string beans in crocks, please 
give me fool-proof directions, so that 
we will not have to sit up nights eat- 
ing fresh beans this summer. Also, 
where can I find the acidity require- 
ments of the individual vegetables ?— 
IGNORANT. 


Who Has Flowered Chlidanthus 


The yellow 
Chlidanthus 


Amaryllis _ relative, 
fragrans, has me baffled. 
[ know that it blooms in California 
and that new bulbs sometimes bloom 
when first potted. What I want to 
know is, has any grower in a north- 
ern locality secured blooms from bulbs 
two or three years in succession? If 
so, please tell how it’s done. There 
must have been many trials, because 
dealers have listed C. fragrans for 


several years. My one pot of bulbs 
makes abundant foliage every summer 
and rests dormant in a lean-to green- 
house in winter. After six years of 
waiting for a bloom I am beginning 
to get impatient.—S. Y. CALDWELL, 
(Tenn.) 


Name a Good Tall Perennial 


Can someone tell me of a perennial, 


preferably a tall one, which will do 
well against a stone wall with an 


eastern and southern exposure? 
Hollyhocks do well against one wall, 
but I would like something else at the 


other angle. Fall Asters and Helen- 
ium find it too hot. The spot is 
rather dry, and the soil is rich. The 


garden is in New Hampshire.—Ewiza- 
BETH S. FULLER, ( Mass.) 


Who Has Succeeded with 
Meconopsis? 


I would like to know if anyone has 
been able to raise Meconopsis Baileyi 
and how they did it.—(Mrs.) HAaRrorp 
KirBy, (Wash.) 


Is Honeywort Available? 


Do you know of anybody who has 
plants or seeds of Honeywort, (Ceri- 
nithe alpine)? I used to get seeds 
from London, but alas, no more.— 
(Mrs.) L. A. Popesta, (Calif.) 








New Garden Huckleberry Is Taller 


I think if Merrill Sterling 
try the Garden Huckleberry 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, 


(Minn.) will 
offered by 
at 15¢ a pkt., 


it will be what he wants. It has now been 
improved to grow 3 feet high. When | 
grew it years ago, it was prostrate and 
spread out close to the ground, but the 
originators were expecting a break and 
offering a good reward for the first one 
reporting a tall, growing plant. The berries 
were good for pies and preserves, but not 
so good eaten raw.—-(Mrs.) Kate TERPIN 


ING, ( Mich.) 


Sunberry Is Also Garden Huckleberry 


Merrill March 


Seed of the sold for 10¢ 
a package by Burgess Seed and Plant Com 


Answering Sterling (Minn.) 


“Sunberry” is 


pany, Galesburg, Michigan, under the name 
of Garden Huckleberry.—H. D. HEMMEN 
WAY, (Mass. ) 


Source of Licorice Found 


B. Mische 


Botanic 


Answering P. (Mo.) January 


The Indiana Gardens, Hammond, 


Indiana, have Licorice plants, | know, and 
might possibly sell you plants or seeds. 
They do sell some plants and seeds as I 
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have ordered from them. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope enclosed with your in- 


quiry will bring you a_ prompt. reply. 
(Mrs.) Ext Jarvis, (N. Y 


Gardenia Needs Heavy Watering 


Answering Mrs. F. M. Selby (Minn.) Feb- 
ruary 
Give your Gardenia plenty of water, a 


weekly feeding of 
gets red spider or 


manure water, and if it 
other diseases spray with 
tobacco spray. A Gardenia was given me 
last Easter in full bloom, it was out all 
summer in the same pot until autumn when 
I re-potted it and changed the earth (sand, 


loam, well rotted manure and good garden 
earth well mixed). It has grown to twice 
its size and is flowering luxuriously at the 
moment. I have it in an east window where 
it gets morning sun until after twelve. It 
is now about 4 feet high and drinks always 
a quart of water a day and sometimes 
more. I have washed its leaves off twice 


this winter before the buds appeared with 


mild soapy water and rinsed them off with 
clear, but have done nothing to it for 
weeks because of the delicate flower buds 
which formed about January 1. 

Once when I was away last summer it 
had some yellow leaves when I returned 
it was not given enough water. I keep the 
plant in a basin and always water from 


below. The plant also flowered outside last 


so*well as indoors. 
flowers, but am 
tropics for years 


summer but not nearly 
I know nothing about 
learning. I lived in the 
and have tried to give my Gardenia the 
things it loves in its native haunts; it is a 
rainy season bloomer, hence it needs plenty 
of water, not such a lot of sun and, of 
course, some food. They like being in a 
room not too dry as do all house plants. 
This is my only experience with a tame 
Gardenia and I am passing it along for 
what it is worth. When friends saw me 
cherishing this Gardenia they said I could 
never make it bloom in an ordinary house, 
that I must send it to a greenhouse, so 
naturally I feel pretty cocky about it. 


Tropical flowers and trees are a _ little 
out of our field unless they have been 
grown in little greenhouses.—MARGARET 


DuNCAN DRAvo (Penna.) 


Rotting Wood Breeds Mushrooms 


Answering C. W. (Ohio) 
Perhaps this isn’t the cause of the mush- 


Johnson January 


rooms in Mr. Johnson’s lawn; but I do 
know it is the cause of these fungi in my 


own lawn and garden. 


We moved our house onto a new lot and 
in order to do this we had to cut down 
several trees. This lot being very low 
needed to be filled in 2 to 4 feet, so the 


old stumps are rotting away little by little 


underneath that soil. And I have a nice 














crop of mushrooms above every one of those 
old stumps. They spring up after every 
soaking rain. And during any prolonged 
wet spell one crop follows right on the heels 
of the last one. 

These, of course, are very unsightly— 
popping up here and there over the lawn. 
But knowing the cause, I feel it would be 
a real job and temporarily ruin the lawn 
to eliminate this trouble. And I know the 
soil is grand in these particular spots, not 
because of the mushrooms but because of 
the rotting wood that causes them. The 
plants love it. 

In several of these places where I knew 
there were no stumps, I have dug down and 
found branches and chunks of those trees. 
The workmen hadn’t bothered to haul them 
away and the added soil covered them as 
well as the stumps. 

If rotting wood is also the cause of Mr. 
Johnson’s trouble there is only one rem- 
edy, dig it out. But, first, I would weigh 
the good fertilizing quality against the un- 
sightly appearance and then leave it alone. 
—(Mrs.) LEon BE. WHITEMAN ( Kans.) 


Rhododendrons Have Off Years 


Answering Mrs. O. A. Osborne (Canada) 


I had the same experience with my Rhodo- 
dendron for a few years. Leonard Barron, 
former editor of FLOWER GROWER, wrote me 
that they could not make new growth and 
flower buds at the same time. That has 
proved true. They grew and grew 8 to 10 
inches a year on each branch. I hope they 


have gotten their growth for a time at 
least. My 30-year-old imported one blooms 
every year and is now ‘loaded with buds. 


Rhododendron maximum bloomed beauti- 
fully in 1940, skipped 1941, and both bushes 
are full of buds for 1942. The past sum- 
mer they grew some more. Soil here is 
not acid so it had to be made special. 
Mountain Laurel has done exactly the 
That, too, is full of buds. It was 
full of buds when it came from New Hamp- 
shire. It has done more growing than 
blooming since, but last fall it decided to 
stop growth awhile and blossom. If gtowth 
could be checked flower buds would prob 
ably form.—Marion P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


same. 


Scrap Copper Keeps Pool Clear 
Answering Mrs. Grace F. (Calif. ) 


For 3 every scrap of copper wire I 
could find has been put in my pool without 
noticeable effect until the last two vears. 
My pool holds about 2,500 gallons of water. 
My guess would be that I have six or eight 
pounds in it, and the water is crystal clear. 
So at last I think I have the right amount. 
[ can’t say as to the danger of putting too 
much in as I did once when I was advised 
to put copperas in until it showed purple. 
It killed the algae all right, and T know 
it killed my fish—(Mrs.) J. C. DANIELSON, 
(lowa ) 


Bucknall 


years, 


New Clamp for Vines on Walls 


Answering Mrs. H. L. Hooper (Calif.) July 

The Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, lists 
a new vine clamp, “Clampum,” for concrete, 
brick or wooden walls. It is a flexible, rust- 


proof metal affair. (Mrs.) Eni Jarvis, 
(5°39 


Spring Adonis Source 
Answering J. B. 
Seeds of Adonis vernalis can be bought 


from George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, 
S. C.—H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 


(Utah) December 






























EARLY PLANTING ‘ 


te) Severd Gos in 
dens ay be esvad by cocking a ed 
overnight then spread for drying (A) 
for a9 hour or s0 before sowing. (B) 


A 





SEED TYPES 
and not s0 likely to rot in cold, damp 


soil, and can be sown one to tw Q gy 


be sown from ° 
weeks earher, bur althoygh wrinkled aS 


Smooch round sreded types are hardier seeded vanienics arc hems hardy and mm 
popu 


ture lerer, they are m 
to thew supenos qualsty 





fy TYPES me TIME for SUPPORT 


Burch branches, good szed prive: cuttings, of 
very young saplings make Peed suppore. 
Sharpen burs (A) and” sink 

sowing time, or poultry netung (about > in 
mesh) attached to firmly set stakes should be 
placed before plants are 1 in high Bortom wire 
(B) should nor be over 5 in above ground 
level 


A) PEA WEEVIL. (B) 
T LARVA. Control by heat 
Sunken spots on pods and (see text) oF by dipping 
ruler spots on leaves. wn scalding waver for 4 4 
wcunds 


1 an. from soil line upward 


HERBS: Their Culture 


and Uses 
By ROSETTA E. CLARKSON 


Grow your own herbs this year because 
it is impossible to import many of them. 
This new book gives practical informa- 
Cultural direc- 


tion on all useful herbs. 


The only book that both 
shows and tells you how 





THE FOOD GARDEN 


By LAURENCE and EDNA BLAIR 


authors of “The Garden Clinic” 


For the best results from your war gar- 
den, you need this how-to-do-it book. 
Twenty double-page spreads of line 
drawings show the various steps in the 
cultivation of each crop and the particu- 
lar problems that beset the gardener. 
The page reproduced here, greatly re- 
duced, indicates how specifically the in- 
formation is given. The text supple- 
ments the drawings, and gives complete 
directions for all the common vege- 
SE 5 cht ce rneee ssh cepa es $2.00 


SOYBEANS: Gold from 
the Soil 


By EDWARD JEROME DIES 


Soybeans as a garden crop are of increas- 
ing importance due to the war. Garden- 
ers will welcome this book which is 
the first one to tell the exciting story— 


tions from seed sowing to _ harvesting from the breeding of varieties, planting 
and storing, over 100 delicious, tested and harvesting, to the growing of soys 
recipes, marketing hints and tables are in the home garden. Charts and 
included. Illustrated ............ $2.75 tables. PAN ee ie Ae $1.75 


60 FirTH AVENUE THE MACMILLAN 
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produce these results: 


@ IRREGULAR SHAPES 
@ VARIATION IN COLOR 
@ POOR TEXTURE, TASTE 


Inferior strains of radish seed usually 





Ferry Quatity radish seed is bred to 





produce these results: 


@ REGULAR SHAPES 
@ UNIFORM, ATTRACTIVE COLOR 
e CRISP TEXTURE, MILD FLAVOR 


RADISHES ILLUSTRATED ABOVE GROWN UNDER IDENTICAL CONDITIONS 


FERRY QUALITY SEEDS PAY! 


Insist on FERRY QUALITY SEEDs at your 


local dealer’s. 


of “Frerry’s Victory GARDEN PLAN.” 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FLOWER GROWER 


DETROIT 


Send for a free copy 


Contains plan and cultural directions 
for a complete home vegetable garden. 


Write Dept. F-3. 
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ee eee 
( FRUITS FOR DEFENSE ) 
Set Out Your Own 


| Fruit Garden | 


A practical way to conserve. Desserts, 
wines, jelly, preserves easily made from 
your own fresh fruit. Grapes and berries 
listed produce fruit next year. 


GRAPES 
All Super 2 Year Stock 
PORTLAND-—The early white grape 
CONCORD-—Blue-black—most delicious 
WORDEN-—The early large blue-black 
All 50c each $5.00 per dozen 


RASPBERRIES 
CUMBERLAND -—Fine black-cap 
CHIEF—The early red berry 

2 year old transplanted canes—20c each 
$2.00 per dozen—$15.00 per 100 


MULTI-KIND FRUIT TREES 

From 3 to 5 Different Varieties 

of Fruit on a Single Tree 

A highly practical space-saving novelty 
for the small garden. 2 year old trees, 
in wooden tubs. Will ordinarily bear 
fruit from 2nd to 4th season after deliv- 
ery. Ready for delivery middle of April. 
QUINT-APPLE— AR athe 
Five kinds of apple , 6: 
| QUINT-PEACH— 











Five kinds of peach 
APRIPLUM-PEACH— 
Peach, plum and apricot 
TRI-PEAR—3 kinds of pear 
TRI-CHERRY—1 sweet 
& 2 kinds of sour cherry 
$4 each 


1942 Seed Annual 
Free on Request 


eave ON 


Stamm ehe ) 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F, N.Y. C. 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 

3 Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 














Lists about 250 varieties 
including special offers 
and gives cultural infor 
mation and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses 
give unusual satisfaction. Send today 
for your copy of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box F MENTOR, OHIO 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


For late 





summer and Fall 
frikarti Wonder of Stafa, lavender-blue; Har- 
rington Pink; true pink Violetta, best blue; 
Beechwood Challenger crimson red. Your choice 
38 for $1 », 6 for $2.25, postpaid. 


color, plant Aster 


WM. 


Maplewood 


BORSCH & 


Box 21 


SON 


Oregon 


GARDEN MARKERS and PLANT LABELS 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN MORE INTERESTING. 








WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 
LABELS last for years in all 


weather. Pencil marks stay 
- a on. 
~ w 
S = Our New nine inch Double Gal 
> vu vanized Wire Sticker with White 
* z Zine name tablet may be marked 
sed on both sides, the wire frame per 
mits use of under side for date or 
other notes 


NINE 


Prepaid: doz 40c: 


White Zine Plant Label endorsed 
by Garden Clubs is handy, per 
manent and low cost. Mark any 
thing, use a common pencil 


Prepaid: 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 


30 $1; 100 $3. 


LENGTH SIX 


LENCTH 


SPECIAL it ordered NOW 
20 Garden Markers, 50 Plant La 
bels and Weatherproof Pencil pre 
paid $1. 


Our stock of metal is limited, so HURRY. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93, Paw Paw, Michigan 
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Keep ‘em Growing 





(Continued from page 185) 





The home gardener can get great satisfaction from a well planned and carefully tended 


garden of vegetables. bush fruits and herbs 


and 1 inch for the others. When covering 
I do not fill in the furrow level but try 
only to cover the seed, filling in the furrow 
later as the plants grow. 

The job was finished before we knew 
it for we plant only a few feet of each 
kind of vegetable every two weeks. Then 
we sat down on the stone wall, looked the 
job over, talked over plans for the sum 
mer and wished there was more to do 
right then. 

April 20 
24 New York lettuce 12 inches apart in 

the row, 
2 Golden Acre cabbage at 15 inches, 
2 Snowball cauliflower at 15 inches, and 
2 Green Sprouting broeeoli at 15 inches. 
| spread a pail of eutworm bait around 
the newly set plants and also around the 


Set out one row of plants: 


l 
l 
l 


seedlings just appearing from last week’s 
planting. This was made by mixing 8 
pounds bran, } pound Paris Green, 1 pint 
molasses and about 3 quarts of water. 
Planted 3 feet each of Golden Acre eab- 
bage and Green Sprouting broccoli seed 
to provide plants for setting the first of 
June. 

April 25-—Most of the seeds planted 
two weeks ago are up so we took the op 
portunity to cultivate them. Made a 
second planting of carrots? beets and let- 
tuce and the first planting of: 
Tendergreen and Pencil Pod 

Black Wax 
Sweet corn 

Also bought 100 Golden Plume celery 
plants from Farmer Viles which we 
planted 6 inches apart in the row. 


Beans: 


Spancross 


Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


By M.G 


‘“T VE been to the Flower 
| Show,” writes A Farm Woman, 
in the Dairyman’s League News. | 
decided to get there bright and early to 
avoid the rush. But as the earliness idea 
was such a good one it occurred to about 
5,000 other early birds who jambed the 
doors. I’m thankful | was alone, for no 
body but Siamese twins could have kept 
together. 

“Curious what one will 
crowd like that! Great 
ready to collapse with 
place to sit down! Burly women using 
their children like wedges or battering 
rams to pry their way through! Addle 


Spring 


notice in a 
grandmothers 
fatigue, but no 


. KAINS 


brained attendants in narrow aisles at- 
tempting to foree invalids in wheel chairs 
against the human eurrent! A woman, 
bee-like, poking her beak into one Lily 
after another until the pollen she had col 
lected made it look like a ripe orange! 

“Up in the garden section was the 
largest amount of woman I have ever seen 
at one time and place vainly trying, first 
broadside then on the bias, to ease herself 
through a narrow doorway. 

“Maybe I don’t know how to appreciate 
statuary in gardens, not having seen any 
in our part of the state, but what I saw 
at the Flower Show looked too ‘wanted-to- 
but-couldn’t.’ For instance, there was a 

















bronze boy struggling to hold in his 
arms a young crocodile nearly half as big 
as himself as he stood in what might have 
been a fountain, had the conerete tank 
contained any water! He wouldn't have 
looked so out of place in a swampy gar- 
den seen in another part of the show. — 
“Then there was a gilt child tramping 
through a bed of Stocks, not one of which 
had been trampled down, though he was 
not looking where he was going. But 
worse, to my mind, was the nearly nude 
woman posing as if to show her charms. 
She certainly needed a bath or a coat ol 
whitewash. “She was too close to banks 
of pure white flowers for her smokiness 





to look well. 

“Other things silly to me 
were the crockery frogs, toads, 
owls and other creatures painted in gaudy 
colors and placed in shadowy spots as if 
lurking to spring on unsuspecting in 
truders. Yes, and the toadstools big 
enough for even me to sit on. 

“Most of the gardens at the Show were 
too rich for mv blood. They suggested 
both lots of money to lay them out and 
plenty of work to keep them looking well. 
Can you imagine me, a farm woman, in 
prayerful attitude ‘finger-and-thumbing’ 
much rooted weeds among flagstones of 

paved court and also getting meals for 
a bunch of hollow men? 

“Though I have read a good deal about 
table decorations at this Show, I wouldn't 
feel it safe to copy any I saw because on 
some of them there wasn’t enough room 
for food to satisfy my men folks and on 
one, at least, the flowers were so high 
that John wouidn’t be able to see if my 
plate was empty.” 


that looked 


onomes, 


« . * 


Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 
Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
Buss CARMAN, Spring Song 


* * a 


—~ VERY shrub has its own distinctive 

beauty in form as well as flower. 
The more nearly it can approach its ideal 
the happier it will be and the more 
pleasure it will give to all who behold it. 
So the more sympathetically we can ap- 
preciate its aims, the more intelligently 
we can prevent its making mistakes and 
encourage it to approach its goal when we 
prune and train it; for pruning and train- 


ing a shrub is like teaching a child the 
habits of good society not merely to be 
tidy and clean, but to manifest the 


niceties and amenities of behavior, to be 
gentle, quiet, considerate, helpful, in 
teresting and, therefore, weleome, if not 


also admired wherever seen or heard. 





AmbucanCuun Bulls 
TULIPS * LILIES * CROCUS 


DAFFODILS* COLCHICUMS 
IRIS + SCILLAS » MUSCARI 














Write today for our COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color. 
giving descriptions and prices 


Gardenville Bulb Growers 


RF O 6+ ROX $1 + TACOMA / WASHINGTON 
























Culturaid ae 


PLANT FOOD and SOIL CONDITIONER COMBINED 





for LAWNS, FLOWERS, TREES, 


VEGETABLES, 


The complete 
ORGANIC 
food 


ration of 
incorporate 
produce vigorous 


balanced 
substances to 
element to 


every 
plant 


essenti 
growt 


AND SHRUBS 


ingredients and 
ial 


h. 


Scientifically combined with a processed mineral which 


retains moisture, 
root growth 


improves soil texture, stimulat 


es 


and most of all induces porosity the most 


important factor in growing plants CULTURAID 
provides a complete diet of plant nutrients over 


long period continually and gradually to promote 
balanced top and root growth. Available analysi 
Nitrogen 5%: Phosphorus 10% Potash 5% 

No disagreeable odor, easy 
longer, goes farther One 
you the 


application will prove 


great many high qualities in Culturaid Plant 
Food which may be obtained through your dealer or 
directly f.o.b. — ago in 25 lb. bags, at $1.75 and 
DO lb. bags at 

Get Your fee Working Sample of 
Culturaid Sticks 

The safe wonderfully convenient way to feed your 
house plants and window boxes is Culturaid in stick 


form. With a complete plant food as deseribed abov 
it provides permanent aeration to your 
of 32 sticks $.20 


Division of Protectoseal Co. of America, Inc. 


MULTI 


1920 8S. Western Ave. 


a 
i 
a 


s 


and clean to apply Lasts 


To 


e, 


plant Box 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Chicage., Illinois 














SCIENTIFIC 


=” ROSE SPRAY 


Grow beautiful roses and other flowers with the 











Pp y) to solve 
the entize spraying tne ul NO other sprays 
needed. Combats both insects and blight. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 








“DOGZOFF” 


Coorright 19323 
Harmless to 


non-inflammable, 
Acme System of ayaa supatment combinin: 3 self 
(pec 


to use. 


Does just what it says! 


Keeps dogs away from 
your evergreens, garden 
plants, trees, shrubs. Also 


cats, mice, 
bits. Easy 

Humans 
Just try it 


moles and rab- 
and economical 
Non-poisonous, 
and convince your 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Ot. (can) $4.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
wave Bae. 


OHIO 














tiful double gardenia-like flowers. 


DIANTHUS ROCK RAVEN RED 
brilliant red 

HEUCHERA 
pink bells 


Fragra 


PINK DELIGHT 


Glisteni 


MYOSOTIS PINK BEAUTY 
not 


ination) Pure 
petals 


40¢ each; 


PHLOX MARY LOUISE — Sensational new 
35¢ each; $1.00 per 3 


double white flowers 


NEW THRILLS 
VICTORY GARDEN 


CAMPANULAS (Corliss originations): Beau 


nt, 


50¢ each; $1.40 per 3 of 


The only pink forget-1 


SHASTA DAISY ADMIRAL BYRD (A Corliss oris 


anceolates 
$1.10 per 3 of one variety 


vhite phlox 


BLUETTE—Pak 
BLUE GARDENIA 
65¢ each; $2.00 per 4 of 





MY LADY—Delicate orange-yellow 
Obtain our beauti- DEAN LADD~ Unusual 
fully colored, care- 
fully edited catalog. 
Send 0c to cover 


mailing costs 


bronzy-red 


DEAN KAY IMPROVED -Keautifu 0 
50¢ each; $1.40 per 3 





Summer Flowering Chrysanthemums 
Perfectly formed double fiowers 


75¢ each; $2.00 for 3 of one variety 


t 











107 REYNARD STREET 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


TO ADD CHARM AND 
DISTINCTION TO YOUR 


lavender-blue and white 
Bright lavender-blue 
one variety 
PROGRESS 


Deep lavender-blue. The 


¢ sensation of the year 
anding deep violet 


VIOLETTA Outst 


one variety 








FLOWER GROWER 
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Variety In Redbuds 


By S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 








































7 

7 
7 
/ 


MANY GARDEN & 
aa HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


ace ten ein baur gia ae \ ) 7 HITE Redbuds have been known can endure heat, drought and alkaline soil, 





Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmless for forty years, but it is only and are, therefore, satisfactory in parts 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- . . . * ? : . 

recently that thev have become of the South and Southwest where Dog 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at garden supply : . 


tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
stores or write for folder. Rose Manufactur- | venerally available. I secured several woods fail. So many have been planted 
ing Co., 54 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. ° : 


small trees from a nurseryman four years’ in Dallas, Texas, that it is becoming 
avo at about a dollar each. They de- famed as the ‘‘ Redbud City.’’ 
lighted me with a tew white blooms the Here in Tennessee I am growing two 


THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 


very first spring after planting, and have foreign species that probably are not 
never failed to flower. The photograph — reliably hardy very far north. One is C. 
shows one as it appeared last April. It is chinensis, the Chinese Redbud, which is 












“JEWEL” ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS | about 5 feet high. . growing as a shrub with several branches 
tae hs Metat~-Steno—<Beturel Rock Exeept for their perfectly white blos- from the ground, It has unusually large 
Home ar decorative fountaine, | SOMS, these trees are like our native flowers of a deep rosy color. Ultimately 
Pools choice of many designs. cool and humidity | Redbuds. In fact, they are catalogued it is supposed to become a bushy tree of 


ee ee. Se oe Gee as Cercis canadensis alba, indieating that medium size. The other is the European 
color catalog describing patented color | they are simply a white form of the Judas Tree, C. siliquastrum. It, too, has 
st. > »le dealers anted. } - . 7 . ; . - “1 
See edhe ‘unk’ factory across froin Mer- American Redbud, C. canadensis. I be: individual pea-like blooms about one and 
chandise Mart, Chicago | . . . ° ° > i 
lieve they grow a little slower than the one-half times the size of those on native 


Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co., 216-F W. Kinzie, Chicago, II. cid ; . i : . 
type, but they offer no special problems Redbuds. The color is rose with a pur- 
STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS of cultivation. plish tinge, and a white variety is also 
I have long wondered why nurserymen — obtainable. The leaves are distinguished 
° 


Well-rooted plants, packed do not select other desirable Redbud by a blue-green east. Both of these trees 
to carry safely coast to : 





coast. Hundreds of kinds, variations and propagate them vegeta- have gone unharmed several times 
ogee A 2 a tively. You sometimes see specimens through sub-zero temperatures, though 
in our . 


with particularly fine elear pink flowers, their flower buds were destroyed on one 
without the ‘‘washed-out’’ magenta hue occasion when buds on C. canadensis 
that too often is present. Then there are were undamaged. 

early- and late-flowering individuals. If you start with healthy young stock, 
These could be perpetuated by budding  Redbuds are easy to grow. Set them out 
onto common Redbud seedlings, as is at any time while they are dormant, from 


Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 














FAMOUS DELPHINIUMS 





Giant Pacific Hybrids—One of the largest flow- 7 tere , Re RE a ee ee ae 7 Pee: a nas ee 

ered. strains in existance. Flowers of immense done in the case of the white variety. fall to spring. It is not even necessary to i. 
size closely set on tall spikes in a fine array of | Budding is more successful than grafting, move them with balls of earth; they’ may 

SS ane: Seay Saige, Tanee | I understand. There is a double-flowered be dug bareroot provided the roots are n 
ae é d iS. . ’ . . > . . 

1 years plants, sure to bloom this season, 10 variety that for some reason is little protected from drying with wet burlap 

for only $1.00, postpaid. - , a » similar aterial as y ac 1 

Send for catalog of perennials and rock plants. known. ‘ ; or some similar material a long a: they 
HERFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois Redbuds, along with Dogwoods, thrive are out of the ground. But don’t try to 





over a wide area, C. canadensis being move large, old specimens, as you will 
1 | hardy to Massachusetts. Moreover, they probably lose them. 
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BY PAUL W. DEMPSEY 4 


Grow Your Own 
Vegetables 


P ractical 









This is one of Mr. Cald- 


well’s young white Red- 








j backyard gar 

will help to win the an nn 
book tells how to make them 
and make them successful, par- 
ticularly referring to recent 
discoveries about new methods 
in planting. $2.00 







| bud trees from which 









| he gathered a supply of 
seeds which he has gen- 










nm 


erously shared with 












readers. Directions for 





sowing are on the pack- 





ets now ready for dis- 
tribution. and he 








suggests that the hard 





Fill out and maj] seed coats may be nicked 
to your bookstore or to 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
Please send me . 
GROW ons a cop... 
by Paul Ww. De may VEGETAB 








before soaking in warm 
water. Mr. Caldwell’s 
last letter. dated March 
3, also added: “Tomor- 
















of 
LES, row I leave for army 
Psey, at $2.00 each. 







life and so put aside gar- 





















adie dening for the duration.” 
neues Charge my acct... We all wish him good 
Name _ | 
ip nck! 








Address 
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FOE TO FUNGUS 


® Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! 
An effective, time-tested treatment 
against fungus on roses, delphinium, 
grapes, cucumbers, etc. For many years 
a favorite with rosarians. One pint 
makes fifteen quarts of spray. Invisible. 
Easy to apply. Buy at garden supply 
stores. Write for free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
103 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 











Now A GREEN ROSE 


Amazing novelty Small pointed, perfect 
buds, dark, pea-green in color. Strong bush 
type. Always blooming. 25c¢ each, postpaid 
Write for FREE catalog ‘‘Roses of New 
Castle’’ in exquisite colors. Tells how to 





yrow uur roses and other flowers : 
HELLER BROS. CO. \ 


Box G-4, New Castle, Ind. 














Selected’3 and 4 yr stock, 
grown from best seed 
Strains, carefully packed, 
shipped to you prepaid at 
proper planting time. 2 

iga Scotch Pine 6” 


Arborvitae 5” to 14”—all 


75 trees $3. 





Send for complete circular of 
F st Xmas Tree and Ornamental 





orest, 
MUSSER Seedlings and Transplants, also special 


bulletin on ‘‘Growing Xmas Trees’’, 


FORESTS. INC. Indiana, Penna. 
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Strong-growing Clematis plants 
that after one season produce a 
profusion of gorgeously colored 
blooms from June to Septem- 
ber. Colors range from shades, hues 
and variations of silvery pink to deep 
crimson, pale blue to royal purple, 
mauve to yellow. Plant these garden 
beauties on trellises, arches, or un- 
sightly objects, and be delighted with 
the beautiful blooms you will secure. 


Our New 1942 Booklet 


describes and illustrates many of the 
newest and choicest Giant-flowering 
Clematis. Write today for your 
copy and get your Clematis 
garden under way. Please 


address to P. O. Box F. 


(CR AMES 1 GEORGE SON 


FAIR 







Clematér 








I particularly recommend that you 
plant White Redbuds in combination 
with pink ones. They are extremely good 
together, each color seeming to enhance 
the charms of the other. 

Here is an offer that will interest some 
of you. Last spring my White Redbuds 
bore a great many seed—far more than 
I can plant. I am sending to FLOWER 
GROWER 480 packets, each containing six 
seeds, with directions tor planting. Un- 
doubtedly most of these seeds will produce 
typical pink-flowering trees, since pink 
is the dominant eolor. There is a chance, 
however, that® some seedlings will bloom 
pure white and a further exciting possi- 
bility that others will bear flowers in new 
intermediate tints of pale pink and blush. 

Neither | nor FLOWER GROWER can 
guarantee the results nor even that the 
seed will grow, but if you want a packet 
with our compliments, send your request 
and a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
the FLower Grower, 2049 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. Ordinarily 
Redbuds are fairly easy from seed, bloom- 
ing when three to five years old. Requests 
will be filled in order of receipt. 


Cyclamen Culture 
By ADA B. TURNER, (N. Y.) 


ECENTLY I have read and heard 

many queries about the value of 
Cyclamens bought from a greenhouse for 
blooming in future years. I will give my 
experience. 

Last Easter I received a present of a 
Cyelamen with red flowers. After it was 
through blooming it spent the summer in 
the shade, and was watered rather 
sparingly. 

In August, I repotted it removing only 
the dirt at the top of pot. I put it in a 
larger pot leaving at least half the bulb 
above ground. | used a mixture of two 
parts rich soil from near a manure pile, 
one part sand and one part ordinary 
garden soil. It was kept well watered 
and began to grow. I put it in a bracket 
at the side of a sunny southwest window. 
By Christmas it had four beautiful red 
blossoms, larger than those of last year 
and as they faded others took their place 
and it is now (February 24) still has 
blossoms and buds. As the bulb is now 
only one and one-half inches in diameter 
I think it has bloomed well. 

My sister had a red Cyclamen for six- 
teen years. The bulb grew larger until 
it was 3 or 4 inches in diameter and 
each winter it had many blossoms, 20 
to 30 at a time. In winter it stood in 
a large south window shaded by a porch. 

| think the secret of success with 
Cyelamens lies in not drying off the bulb 
entirely in summer during its rest period. 
A friend who dried hers off entirely lost 
the bulb. 

The leaves of Cyclamen are attractive, 
there is no litter from dropping flowers 
and the blooms are very long-lasting, 
thus making a very satisfactory house 
plant of easy culture. 














Hardy Modern 
Northern Grown 


Chrysanthemums 





Splendid sure blooming plants from 
sturdy Northern Grown stock. All 
guaranteed to bloom this season. Pick 
your own collections at a substantial 
saving. 
Each 25¢ 
Any 5 for $1.15. Any 10 for $2.10. 
Any 15 for $2.85. Any 30 for $5.40 
Postpaid anywhere in the USA 
FREE—Dean Kay with an 
order of $2.00 or over 
S—Single D—Double SD—Semi-double 


EARLY 
Adironda—lD. Sept 10 light bronze 
Algonquii—. Sept. 5 bright yellow 


Barbara Cumming—!). Sept. 15 bronze-yellow 
Bronze Cushion —D. Sept. 10 orange-bronze 
Clara Curtis—-S. Aug. 28 Salmon-pink 
Dean Kay—JlD. Aug. 28 lavender-pink 
Early Bronze—\). Sept. 10 orange-bronze 
Geronimo—D. Aug. 25 bronze 
Muskogee—-SD. Sept. 10 ros)-purple 
Otsego—-l). Sept. & rosy-pink 

Pygmy Gold—D. Sept. 5 golden-yellow 
Seminole-——D. Sept. 5 fluffy white 

Sunny Boy LD. Sept. 10 clear yellow 
Tasiva—D. Sept. 15 purest white 

Yellow Cushion—D. Sept. |) golden-yellow 


MIDSEASON 

Acacia—SD. Sept. 30 yellow 

Autumn Lights—SD. Sept. 30 red 

Burgundy—D. Oct. 5 amaranth-red 

Caliph—D. Oct. 1 ox-blood red 

Gleam O’Gold—D. Oct. 1 primrose-yellow 

King Midas —D. Sept. 30 brilliant-yellow 

Louise Schling—SD. Sept. 30 salmon-red 

Nancy Copeland—S. Sept. 25 spectrum-red 

Pale Moon—SD. Oct. 1 sulphur-yellow 

Pink Lustre—S. Sept. 28 orchid-pink 

Pohatcong—D. Sept. 20 deep-pink 

Psyche—-S. Sept. 30 pink 

Roberta Copeland—SD. Sept. 15 rose-red 

Thalia—SD. Sept. 30 sparking orange 

White Normandie—D. Sept. 20 white 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING write for Peren- 
nial and chrysanthemum catalog in 
full natural color showing the latest in 
Chrysanthemums, Hardy Asters, Double 
Pyrethrum, Peachbells, and many other 
perennials. 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Faribault, Minnesota 















GROW HERBS 


Be Patriotie 


You can do your share to help America win the 
war by growing herbs in your garden or on your 
farm, and at the same time make a profit 
Collections of CULINARY HERBS—6 varieties 
$1.25. FRAGRANT HERBS (6 varieties) $1.80. 
Other Herb collections, Pelargonium, Medicinal, 
Mints and Ornamental—priced from $1.35 to $1.90. 
Send for our 
“Manual of Herbs” 

in which you will find a special repurchase offer 
This free Manual gives full particulars —Write 
for it NOW 


THE LONG ISLAND HERB FARM 


Farmingdale, L. L, N. Y. 


FLOWER GROWER 


















astiest Liles 
from 7 


L. FORMOSANUM 
lilies are easily grown from seed 
and seedling lilies are likely to be more 
enduring in your garden. A leaflet describ- 
ing the simple methods which bring suc- 
cess, requiring only care and patience, will 
be sent ‘with each order for lily seed if re- 
quested. You will find it fascinating. 

Sown in spring, flowering plants can be 
obtained in the fall, from seeds of Lilium 
Formosanum, which bears many long white 
trumpet flowers slightly marked with red- 
dish brown: Pkt. (65 seeds) 35c; 250 seeds 
$1, prepaid. 

Lilium Longiflorum Praecox White Queen 
is another good one for amateurs to grow 
from seed. Pkt. 25c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


ILL. 


Many 


10 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, 
47 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 

















ATTENTION AMERICAN GARDENERS 


We all know that due to an unprecedented increase in 
gardens, many varieties of hardy spring flowering bulbs 
will be limited Ask NOW for our new 1942 catalog of 


“SPRING GARDEN BEAUTIES”, er choice 
grown daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, iris 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR APRIL— SCILLA, (Blue bells) 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders; in sun or shade. September 
delivery. White, rose, blue, or mixed colors. 

30 flowering size bulbs $1.00 
FLORAVISTA Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


American 





TIGRIDIA—THE GARDEN SENSATION 


Giant 
Red, 
spotted cups. 


6-inch diameter, Fine color 
white, orange, yellow-—with or without 
A riot of color all summer. Top-size, 
American-grown bulbs give more and larger flowers. 
Send for full color catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Rt. 2, Box 187f Everson, 


blooms, 
rose, 


range. 


Washington 





BURN your Rubbish 


in your backyard 


“Yard wd 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all  burnable 
trash from house or gar- 
den—paper, rags, gar- 
bage, leaves. No mess, no 
sparks. Endorsed by users 
and Fire Prevention Bu- 
reaus from coast to coast. 
Lights at top, burns down. 
No extra fuel required. 
Weather - proof porcelain 
enameled iron. 
Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 1—1'/2 bu., wt. 70 Ibs. 
$27.00 


No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 Ibs., 
$36.5 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 Ibs., 
$58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. FISKE Iron Works 


stablished 1858 
76 PARK PLACE Dept. 10 


Specialists in 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ornamental Work 
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The model vegetable 


garden planted by Mr. and Mrs. 







Frank M. 
Frederick S. Rike in Ohio last year 


offers many suggestions for Victory Gardens to be made this season 


Betz, photo 


A Small Home Garden in Ohio 


ee 


SVER were there such prepara- 
tions for food gardens as in this 
spring; never such buying of seeds, 


starting of seedlings, reading of diree- 
tions and studying of plans for growing 


vegetables. The foundations were laid 
long ago by our forefathers who grew, 
preserved and stored their own food; the 


spark has always been blown upon by 
their descendants who have had _ land. 
Long since I reeall writing down a thought 
of mine to the effect that it hurt my feel- 
ings to garage eover a space of 
good ground on the tiny suburban lot 
when peas might otherwise have flourished 
there. 

If we are to survive we shall need all 
the and economically grown and 
preserved food we can get, and examples 
of really thrifty vegetable gardens will be 
in much demand. Here is one made ahead 
of its time by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. 
Rike of Dayton, Ohio, in 1941, made 
merely as a help to those with small 
erounds and small budgets. In the Inter- 


see a 


2ood 


national Flower Show that vear, in New 
York, Mrs. Samuel Seabury, then presi 
dent of the Garden Club of America, with 


two others set up a model vegetable gar- 
den, and Mrs. Rike transplanted that idea 
to her own land with the result seen above 

July, 1941. 

Once in the 
autumn, Mr. and Mrs. 
own gardens to the publie and many 
come on the days set. Encouraged by this 
fact, a small space was set apart for the 


and again in the 


Rike open their 


spring 


vegetable garden and I now give in Mrs. 
Rike’s own words what transpired. 
“On April 1, in a seetion of our own 


vegetable garden, this garden was planted 
and is 37 feet long by 24 feet in width. A 
low Privet hedge encloses it and_ brick 
walks are laid on four sides. 

“At one end is a coldframe covered by 
vita for this garden was made to 
suit a small budget. This is balanced on 
the other side by six rhubarb plants. At 
the other end and on each side are three 
currant bushes planted to form a tri 
angle and fifty everbearing strawberries. 
On either side of the walk are flower 


glass, 


beds 


21 inches wide running the length of the 
garden. At present they are filled with 


Pansies, but soon these will be replaced 


by the old reliables anyone can grow, 
Marigolds, Petunias, Zinnias and other 


standbys, with Sweet Alvssum for an 
edge. Again the budget had to be remem 
bered. At the extreme end of the walk is 
a tiny arbor which will be covered with 
vines and under it is a small. seat. 

“To take care of the sprinkling, a pipe 
with a small faucet has been put in and 
below this has been sunk an 18-inch tile 
just the curving top showing. Here a 
can be coiled, which when not in use is 
not enly out of sight but out of the way. 

“The vegetables so far to be planted are 
lettuce, carrots, beets, onions, 
string beans, peas, spinach, and plants o! 
cabbage, tomatoes and egg-plant. At no 


hose 


radishes, 


time will vegetables taking much room, 
such as potatoes, corn, ete., be planted. 
Stakes with small labels on which are 


printed not only the vegetable in eae 
row but the vegetable that will follow ar 
placed facing the outside walks so that 
they can be easily read. 


“T wrote to our newspapers and aske 


———— 
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Plan for the garden on opposite page 


if they would be interested in writing 
about this little garden, stressing the fact 
that the Garden Club of America had 
recommended that those who had land 
available devote part of it to the growing 
of vegetables. I wrote the representative 
in Washington from our District telling 
him what I was doing and asked for a 
very large number of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1044 ealled ‘A City Home Garden.’ 
Back came an immediate reply. The 
3ulletins had all been given out but as 
soon as others could be printed they would 
ve forwarded. 

“Our gardens were opened on Sunday, 
April 20th, and by using two clocking 
devices at the gate from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing until dusk, 4431 people had come in, 
most of them asking to see ‘the small home 
varden.’ Having told the newspapers that 
this garden would be open until frost at 
any time to anyone who was interested, 
we have had since then many hundreds 
come in and a number of classes of public 
school children with their teachers. At 
times I have felt that frost was a long 
way off!” 

This picture and its description set all 
kinds of plans whirring through the gar- 
dening mind, If need were, small fruits 
instead of flowers might be used as 
borders, or parsley, or an herb, such as 
sage, kept clipped to make a little hedge. 
Strawberries make a charming edge. 
Where hedges are indicated here, grapes 
might be used with proper support; or 
tomatoes trained as vines to get more of 
a erop than is afforded by the two rows 
shown in the key. 

But the suggestion is here of an excel- 
lent little food garden, ingeniously 
planned for variety, beautifully carried 
out for order, and highly productive con- 
sidering the few square feet it occupies. 
There is no reason why a vegetable gar- 
den should not be as beautiful as one of 
flowers. This one is simply planned, the 
little rows are accessible from the dividing 
walks, and full sun is evident. 

All power to the serious vegetable gar- 
dener this year and may we have a favor- 
able season to help in so eritical a time. 








* Veritable odes to comfort from any 
viewpoint! Smarten your garden for this 
and many seasons to come by choosing 
from our most noteworthy outdoor furni- 
ture collection. Rattan, wrought iron, metal 
bamboo, moderately priced! See it now. 
Request Booklets: Garden & Barbecue 

“'FGS"’. Also Summer Furniture ''FG4"’ 


AAA aiteel A ealeliela; 


4S E 57. ST. NEW YORK.N.Y. 




























ete New VIOLET 


FRAGRA 





EVERGREENS 


READY TO PLANT 41 















J : 
— tice- 
“ROYAL ROBE fragrance, it '® ne like 
Enhance the value of your property with So strong '* see 1% inch a h 
evergreens. Sturdy, all 4 year old trees, 6 , le yards away» usiy on 13 1’ 
to 10 inch heavy transplants, ready for able » , continuo”? Plants: 3 


permanent planting. Special Offer: 2 Col- flowers onli vill adore it 
orado Blue Spruce, 2 American Arbor tems. Tou *% stpaid 
Vitae, 2 Norway Spruce, 1 Austrian 4 geme 10, $7.09 postp® 
Pine, 1 Scotch Pine, mailed postpaid $2.59 ; sARDEN FA 
anywhere in U. S. Order today. $400 “yoOUR G 

Nursery & Garden Book FREE. 


RX SSemeee BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
y Pon hy sate 329 E.V., GALESBURG, MICH. 


yORITES” 









6, Greenhouse 


ONLY $98. 


HIS house 5 x 13 ft. for $98. Other lengths 

up to $489. Slightly higher in Canada. Made 
in sections, fastened solidly together with hooks 
and bolts. Easy to erect either with or without 
a foundation. Additions simple to make. 
Carefree automatic heating and ventilating if de- 
sired. A thoroughly practical, high quality, low- 
priced house. Guaranteeed for one year against 
wind or hail damage. 
Ideal for Spring starting of vegetables and flow- 
ers for earlier better gardens. Perfect at any 
season for growing anything. Can ship at once. 
Send for liberally illustrated catalog E-O. 

Available on easy payment plan. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 
Irvington, N. Y., Dept. E-O 


Des Plaines, III. Toronto, Canada 
Dept. E-O Dept. E-O 


& 
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ITZONKA’'S 


Prize Mixture 


Flowers extra large and of the fin- 
est texture, with long stems for cut- 
ting. Colors include pink, red, 
yellow, blue, orchid. lavender, with 
pencil stripes and blotches. 


100 Select Plants $2.75 
250 Select Plants $5.50 


Cut Flower Mixture 


Selected from the finest plants; 
solid colors and blends in profu- 
sion. Sturdy plants, with strong 
6-inch stems hold the blooms for 
cutting. Flowers have a pleasing 
fragrance. 


100 Large Plants $2.50 
: 250 Large Plants $5.00 
We pay transportation. Order now; plants 
shipped at proper time for planting. 


Send for our Pansy catalogue, and ask for 
booklet of Hardy Plants. Both sent on re- 
quest. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F, Bristol, Pennsylvania 














TROPICAL FISH 


You can have a small section of 
the South Seas right in your 
home. . . richly colored tropi- 
cal fish . . . exotic in shape 
. swiftly darting among the 
undersea foliage Sixty-page 
catalog. ALL FISH IN FULL 
COLOR, Send 10c, stamps or 
coin (Foreign 25c) to: 
Eastern Garden Dept. F4 
Kissena Blvd. and Rose Ave 
Flushing, NYC v.Y 


ae eo, 














Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
te ONLY $11 


Full erection instructions and 
simple, patented construction 
help you put yours together 
easily. The most popular pat- 
tern—the Tent—is shown. $11 
buys a full set of 23 units to 
cover 27 ft. of row. Complete 
with glass and rust-proof 
wires, and glass to close the 
ends of the rows. 








Easily portable, and practically unbreakable. Self-ventilating 
no more fuss for early plants! Sow seeds 





and self-watcring 

a month earlier outdoors—right in the beds where they are 
to grow. Spring bulbs and perennials bloom weeks earlier! 
All your flowers are perfect: safe from wind, rain, frost, 


birds and animal Enjoy crisp, early salads, too! 

Without obligation, write now for full illustrated price list 

Stanley Cobb, Dept. 8F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, e. V. 
Or see your nearest dealer 


Max Schling, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 
Little Tree Farms, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co., 502 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., at any of their six stores. 


FFER COAL “GLADS’ 
Prize winning Northern 
grown Gladioli five each 
of 20 varieties mixed and or 


unlabeled, including fa- 
mous lovely varieties like . Picardy, 
Wasaga, Margaret Fulton,Giant Nymph, 
Pride of Wanakah, Queen of Bremen, 






























‘ Marnia etc. Bulbs one inch or larger, 
sure to bloom. Real Bargi 

paid. Order now—or Get New 1942 Pfeiffer Flower 
Catalog Free. We urge you to act at once—and write today! 


PFEIFFER NURSERY, Box A-40, Winona, Minn. 















REPELS DOGS, AND ANTS 


Sy 














@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 44 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 


APRIL, 1942 
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April in Southern Gardens 


By Juuia Lester DILLON 


OOD crops for Victory should be 

the slogan for 1942. Foods fresh 

from the garden for the family table 
make the first line of defense. Vegetables 
planted and harvested at home give es- 
sential vitamins and minerals so neces- 
sary for health and strength. 


Land is so plentiful. Even in towns 
and cities, backyards ean be utilized and 
lettuce, spinach, tomatoes, carrots and 
turnip greens can be planted in rows 
without tearing up the lawns or using 
space now given to the flowers so essen- 
tial to military and civilian morale. We 
need vegetables to feed the body and 
flowers to feed the soul. 


Farm homes need food gardens might- 
ily. These the women and children can 
grow with enough for all family needs 
and for the Club Market sales. Zones 
for planting differ so widely that it 
will be wise to secure from your County 
Agent the food crop bulletin prepared 
in each state by Agricultural Colleges 
with the co-operation and help of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Peanuts and soy beans furnish essen- 
tial oils and these must be planted wher- 
ever there is room. 


Tomatoes, garden corn, cabbage, col- 
lards, mustard, okra, cowpeas, pole and 
bush beans, carrots and turnip greens 
are old standbys but are needed now 
more than ever. 


School gardens for industrial sections 
of towns and cities ean be made into use- 
ful adjuncts of this defense and victory 
work. Talks to the teachers, and en- 
thusing the children to clear away rub- 
bish in untidy back lots serves the pur- 
pose of increasing cleanliness and thus 
health. 


Children whose parents are away at 
work will then register for gardens, 
seed will be supplied with directions for 
growing and cultivation. Regular super- 
vision must be given to these garden 
plots. The Garden Club ean supply the 
seeds and supervision. The foods thus 
grown will keep the children out of mis- 
chief, give food for the families and the 
surplus ean be sold at a sehool market. 

Victory Gardens in 1942 are just as 
vital as those of 1917 and 1918. Mill 
towns need these much. Emphasize 
supervision so that there will be no waste 
today. 

Medicinal crops are also needed, and 
while we grow them for their flowers we 


know nothing about how to harvest an 
prepare them for sale. Get Farmer, 
Bulletin No. 663 from the U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture, ‘‘Drug Plants Under 
€ultivation,’’ and start these now. Fox- 


gloves furnish Digitalis extract from the 
leaves which are crushed and distilled. 
This is a standard heart stimulant and 
Digitalis purpurea is the one to grow. 

Peppermint and Pennyroyal, Valerian, 
Horehound, Larkspur (Delphinium staph- 
isagria). Mullein and Hyssop are just 
a few needed. 


Yellow Jasmines and Hop vines, Wood 


Sorrel and Sage, Flax and wild Ager- 
atum, Rosemary and Lavender, Lemon 


Thyme, especially, are just a few of the 


worth while drug-giving plants. Per- 
fume oils must be considered also. Herbs 


should be cultivated for home use and 
sale, fresh and dried. So the list of 
plantings grows that each gardener can 
make for much needed service in this 
time of war. 


Azaleas in full glory, Daffodils bloom- 
ing by the millions, spring flowering 
trees in clouds of radiant loveliness, 
small annuals covering the ground with 
their baby faces of azure and rose and 
violet, Pansies and Violas, Candytuft, 
creeping Phlox, and all the multitude ot 
flowers and fragrance spring brings to 
the South should enable us to be grateful 
for a country which is beautiful now. 


Agricultural Secretary Wickard says: 
‘*The south needs to produce more food 
for its own use—not only the production 
of the individual farm tamily for home 
consumption, but more of the meat, 
fruits, vegetables and other foods which 
are needed in the South could and should 
be produced here. Yoti need more of all 
these foods for your rapidly increasing 
industrial population, for the army en- 
campments, and for the population in 
general. The transportation which could 
be saved by food produced in this area 
in itself would be an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

‘*T hope every Southern farm family 
grows a garden this year. I want to see 
Southern smokehouses filled with hams 
and Southern pantries with fruits and 
vegetables. This will not only release 
food for use elsewhere, it will keep our 
people strong and healthy—and 
health is essential to all-out 
beat Hitler and the Japs.’’ 

Consider this plea then as you plan 
and plant for spring and summer and 


tall. 
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“COLCHICINE! 


New hobby! The chemical which creates 

all kinds of freak new mutant plants. 

COLCHISALVE easiest to use. Brush 

on buds. '/2 oz. jar, $2.00 pp. 

0.6% SOLUTION, 100cc $3.00 Exp. ex. 
MAGAZINE—Plant Experiments, sample 

40¢, SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER, 6 ISSUES $1.65. 

Defense Stamps Accepted 


Address QUEST, B-13, WELLESLEY, MASS. 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. 2) Ze} t-te) fonts) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Adventure With Viscaria 


By Dorotuy HAMMAR | 


OMETHING new for the garden? 

Try Visearia. We picked it at 
\ random from the spring catalogue 
because the name was intriguing and the 
book promised that the plant would 
thrive under any conditions. Certainly 
the conditions in our California garden 
are not ideal. There is far too much 
shade, due to the narrowness of the 
city lots, and there are tricky little top 
winds that sweep off the roof and batter 
down the trusting flower faces. 

Also the eatalogue promised foot-high 
plants and I found that, for onee, it did 
not lie. Our Visearia was better than 2 
feet and of such lacy growth that under- | 
lying bulbs were not retarded in their 
height and later blooming. The Vis- 
earia is first cousin to the ever-delightful 
garden Pink as well as the Carnation but 
has not, like these, the clove scent nor 











Obliging Viscaria blooms endlessly and re- 
quires little space for rooting 


any scent at all, but it is adaptable to 
garden needs and will return you myriads 
of charming flowers for a dime and very 
little trouble. 

There are several varieties of Visearia 
on the seeds list and you get plenty ot 
each in one packet of mixed seed. The 
white, called variously Candida and In- 
nocence, is a very good white, especially 
for mixed bouquets, but is not a favorite 
with me because there are so many white 
flowers that are also fragrant. The pink 
Visearia is the luscious pink of straw- 
berry ice cream, a satisfying shade not 
attained by many flowers, and because 
the Visearia will produce this warm color 
even without sun it is doubly desirable. 
‘the blue Visearia is altogether unusual, 
reminding one of soft summer rain, if 
you know what I mean. You’ll know 
when you see it. The petals are not 
shaded, but come clear and pure and do 
not fade even in noonday sun. There 

(Continued on page 199) 





Are You Willing To Listen? 


to Common Sense ABOUT 


THE RIGHT FEEDING OF 
Eleven years ago we began working with one of the 
best known and largest Commercial Rose Growers in the 
country on WHY roses needed an entirely DIFFERENT 
food and WHAT KIND OF FOOD was required. 


SPACE PROHIBITS jst, '* mst be on 
DETAi:LS, 2nd. "have a higher Nitrogen content with UNUSUAL 
organic ingredients 


puT 3rd. ""* have bulk to build a friable non-hardening soil 
4th. "  "* have less acidity 
and about 6 other ‘‘MUSTS"' 
RESULT: We have been shipping carload lots and less to Growers whose business it is to KNOW 
—not guess or hope. All this work and Expense is now yours in 


e 


NO 


NO 
FILLER 


FILLER 






AND IT'S MADE OF 
Dried Blood, Fish Scrap, Bone Meal, Cottonseed Meal, Guano, Nitrate of Soda, Phosphate of Lime, 
Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia and Poultry Manure Powder 

It sounds scientific, but it isn’t. Patience, a lot of mistakes, common sense, etc., produced a tood that Roses 
like; and their better foliage, stock and blooms say ‘“Thanks. 

If you still think a general lawn or vegetable Fertilizer loaded with water soluble inorganic salts is JUST AS 
GOOD for Roses, then buy the smallest unit of G & O SPECIAL NO-FILLER ORGANIC ROSE FOOD and treat 
3, 5 or a dozen Bushes throughout the summer as a check. THAT'S ALL THE PROOF YOU'LL NEED—-costing 
only $.60—you can get it at 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO, 
F. W. at a on co. 


E. RABINOWE & CO. 
(Yonkers) 


W. T. GRANT CO. 
S. S. KRESGE STORES 


R. H. MACY co N. GRILLO CO. W. HURWITZ & SONS 
KRESGE'S DEP" T STORE (Milldale, Conn.) (Jamaica) 
(Newark) (a prominent Rose Hybridizer) 


Sidney L. Dryfoos Co warehouses sell carload lots of this food in the Cleveland, O., area; and in Pittsburgh it’s 
The SHUR-GRO CO.—and hundreds of other Jobbers and dealers in New England, N. J., Pa., N. Y., Ohio, Ill, 


Del., Md., Ga., ete, 

5-Ib. pkg. 60c 10-Ib. pkg. $1.05 25-Ib. bag $2.25 100-Ib. bag $8.25 
Order direct with remittance (delivery prepaid within 100 miles) if you can’t buy it locally BUT don't 

accept a substitute. Roses have been forced to exist too long on these substitutes and literally starving for the 


real thing to come along—HERE IT IS. MADE ONLY BY 


GOULARD & OLENA, inc. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
If4O LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


2 YEAR OLD oo GROWN 
ate FOR 
bi. 


PAID 
en NOW—EARLY PLANTED ROSES ARE BEST!/9 Lo 

Get superbly blooming, guaranteed to live, 2-year-old, am 
field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. Similar 
quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now 
and get the ‘‘cream of the crop’’ of this years finest plants! 
YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA'S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 
Ami Quinard (deep red) Luxembourg (yellow orange)/ w, 
Briarcliff (vivid pink) Joanna Hill (yellow) 
Betty Uprichard (copper) Radiance Ked (best red) 
Caledonia (pure white) _oaiance Pink (best pk.) 
Columbia (bright pink) Sunburst (deep yellow) 
Etoile de Hollande (dp red) Talisman (red, gold, yellow) OUR 
E. G. Hill (dazzling red) CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 
E. Nellie Perkins (copper) | Clb. Pres. Hoover(red, gold) If any rose that you 
Golden Dawn (fine yellow) | Clb. Talisman (red, yellow) fst ah from this 
K. A. Victoria (white) Clb. Paul’s Scarlet (dk. red) fist should, fail to 
ORDER as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! tite us on or before 

\ All above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will June 1, 1942 — i 
a thrive throughout America and bloom for you this spring. W#! Teplace free 
NAUGHTON FARMS, INc., DEPT. 3-F, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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This Year... 


BE THRIFTY...USE LOMA... 
THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Experienced gardeners know that ‘‘quality 
garden materials mean economy’”’ 

This year, good home gardeners will ‘‘Plan, 
plant, cultivate and feed intelligently to pre- 
serve the nation’s morale.’’ Lawns, flowers, 
vegetables—everything green that grows—will 
respond amazingly to light feedings of Loma. 
Lima is weedless, odorless, economical, more 
than pays for itself in increased yields and 
greater beauty. Feed lightly—follow directions 
with packages. Apply Early. Order Now! 
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rR : No advance in prices 
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Everything bin that Grows 


Plant Food 
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THE AMAZING 
COLDWELL 






For 


POWER 
Mowing 


at low cost! 


@ Mows, rolls, trims; 19" cut; uses only 
¥, gal. fuel in 8 hours. Cuts '/ to IY 
acres per day—easy to operate; simple. 
sturdy construction, many exclusive fea- 
tures. Backed by 74 years of leadership 
in making fine lawn mowers. Ask your 
dealer. Other sizes available for every 
type of lawn. 


Write TODAY to Dept. F4 


COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 

















FINE GLADIOLI 


Medium size (1 inch up) Postpaid priced per 100 


CS re ; .$1.00 Golden Frills ...... $1.00 
Debonair .......... 1.00 Maid of Orleans.... 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett... 1.00 arr 1.00 
Early Rose ........ 1.50 / 2.50 
Flaming Sword .... 1.00 Picardy 1.00 


Minimum order $!.00 25 bulbs at same rate. 


A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. 
Wichert, Ill. 





KINKADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for : 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 

men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





AMERICA'S COLORS IN A 
POOL OF WATERLILIES 


Red, White, and Blue will be prominent garden colors this 
year. Show them in our 


Tricolor Waterlily Collection 


(One Red, one White, one Blue) $3.50 


Sent postpaid. Order today. We tell you how to prepare 
pool or tubs for planting. Ask for our price-list of Aquatic 
plants and Fancy Fish for pools and aquariums. 


BUSKIRK'S AQUARIUM Box F, Independence, Ohio 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attractive 
Practical 


Convenient 


Beautifully gray 
green color blends 
with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 
ples free to gar- 
den owners. 


Send today. 


Howard Hammitt 
17 Lewis St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Sowing Seeds 


SIMPLE method for controlling 

losses of seedlings by damping-off 

has been tested and found satisfae- 
tory at the U. S. Plant Introduction Gar- 
den at Glenn Dale, Md. Sphagnum moss 
is substituted for the top inch of soil in 
seed flats with the result that damping- 
off organisms, even from infested soil be- 
low, do not reach the seedlings. There’s 
good germination and good stands of seed- 
lings are obtained, even under unfavorable 
conditions. The tests were made by 
Claude Hope, V. T. Stoutemyer and A. W. 
Close of the Glenn Dale Garden on 80 
kinds of seed, including Azaleas, cabbage, 
celery, Columbine, Delphinium, Forget- 
me-not, Pansy, Petunia, Snapdragon, to- 
mato, Verbascum and Zinnia. It seems 
safe to say that any kind of seed may be 
germinated on sphagnum since for over 
15 years this method has been used by the 
Garden; over 2,500 different species have 
been successfully started. Both living 
sphagnum and commercially baled sphag- 
num proved satisfactory. 

The preparation of the sphagnum and 
the flats for seed sowing is very simple. 
Ordinary Wisconsin baled sphagnum has 
been used at Glenn Dale. It is rubbed 
through a sieve of hardware cloth of three 
meshes to the inch. In routine practice, 
the flat is filled to within 14 inches of the 
top with a mixture of two parts peat and 
one part sand to serve as a moisture-hold- 
ing substratum, but soil or sand may be 
used in place of this mixture. If the seed- 
lings are to stay in the flat for very long, 
soil is preferred. The loose shredded moss 
is added to fill the flat, then leveled and 
slightly firmed to bring the surface about 
one-half inch below the top. As a final 
step, the flats are well watered, either 
before or immediately after sowing. It 
is important to wet the sphagnum thor- 
oughly. Sometimes a second watering is 
necessary a few hours later. It seems im- 
possible to apply too much water at this 
stage, provided the substratum is_ well 
drained. Stronger seedlings are obtained 
if a solution of one teaspoonful each of 
potassium nitrate (saltpeter) and com- 








in Sphagnum 


mercial superphosphate per gallon of 
water is used for the initial watering in- 
stead of tap-water. 

The seeds are broadeast over the sur- 
face of the sphagnum and usually are not 
covered unless they are as large as pepper 
or Searlet Sage. After sowing, a close- 
fitting pane of glass is laid over the flat. 
If the use of glass is inconvenient, even 
fine seeds may be given a thin cover of 
sphagnum, but in this ease the flats re- 
quire closer attention in watering. Until 
germination, the flats are protected from 
direct sunlight. As the seedlings develop, 
air is admitted gradually. Usually, if the 
sphagnum is thoroughly wet in the _ be- 
ginning, no more water is required until 
some days after germination. It is well 
to note that it is difficult to detect exces- 
sive drying by the appearance of the 
sphagnum. At the present time, it seems 
safer to over-water than to under-water, 
but any experienced grower should have 
no difficulty on this score. If the seeds 
are covered with sphagnum, there need 
be no fear of packing; the sphagnum re- 
mains open and loose for a long period. 

Usually at Glenn Dale, seedlings are 
pricked off within two weeks of germina- 
tion by merely lifting them out of the 
sphagnum. It is surprising how easily 
the entire roots of even large seedlings 
may be pulled from the moss without in- 
jury. If one wishes, the seedlings may be 
held in the flats without harm until large 
enough to transplant to the garden, pro- 
vided they are properly spaced and nu- 
trients are supplied. Transplanting will 
be made easier if there is a thicker layer 
of sphagnum on the seed flat. 


[Expert plant propagators have for 
years used sphagnum moss for sowing 
seeds of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas 
and other ericaceous plants, and also tree 
and shrub seeds and those of some alpines. 
Keeping the moss constantly moist is 
extremely important and with seeds men- 
tioned above the pots of seeds are often 
kept in a close propagating frame in a 
greenhouse.— EDITOR. | 





This test planting illus- 
trates the advantage of 
sowing seeds in sphag- 
num over ‘using plain 
soil. The lower half of 
each flat at left is soil; 
the upper halves have a 
. covering of screened 
at sphagnum, 4 inch deep 
at left and 34 inch deep 
at right. Best results came 
from *%4 inch covering 
which can also be used in 
coldframes. Water with 
nutrient solutions occa- 


sionally 
U. 8S. D. A., photo 





























easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, just toss your 
bags and say 


“Hotel Roosevelt” ... He'll 


escort you through our pri- 


to a_ porter 


vate passageway. direct to 


the Roosevelt lobby -where 


we will do the rest... Time- 
saving convenience and com- 
plete comfort . . . Satisfying 
Attractive rooms 


$4.50. 


meals ... 


with bath from 





HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


























A novel imitation bird cage (above) for 
plants, complete with bracket for hanging on 
the wall. 17'2” high overall. White with col- 
ored pot. 

The standing cage (below) is 
the same overall height and 
color. It comes complete with 
the graceful holder, stand, and 
colored pot 






Flowers are NOT included. 
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Adventure with Viscaria 


(Continued from page 197) 


are also red tones which are rather 
flamboyant but blend well for flower ar- 
rangement. And then there is the prize 
Visearia, Oculata, which is that wonder- 
ful strawberry-rose with a dark rose eye. 
Besides all these a few of my Visearia 
plants showed the pinked edges of the 
old time species, Visearia fimbriata. Per- 
haps some of those infinitesimal seeds 


gritted their teeth and resisted the 
hybridizing efférts of man and bee in 
this effort to retain their early form. 


It was very exciting to find in my flower 
borders, like a celestial visitor, a delicate 
fimbriated type, pink-shaded-white and 
an all-white, the missing link, indeed, be- 
tween the Viscaria and its cousin the 
deeply pinked Dianthus. All these types 
keep well in the house, where they con- 
tinue opening to the last bud, and even 


when they go off into their striped 
gooseberry-like seed pods, they are still 
pleasing. 

Visearia come quickly from seed which 
should be planted about the Ides of 
Mareh in shallow 12-inch seed pans, 
these being so much easier to litt about 
from one sunny spot to another than 
those clumsy wooden seed flats. The 
seedlings will be ready for the first 


pricking out in about three weeks when 
they can be placed in 8-inch flower pots 
about four to a pot, and when their 
knobby-kneed foliage begins to fill the 
pot they can be set where they are to 
go in the garden. With a very sunny 
garden you can dispose of this second 
transplanting, but my garden is so shady 
that I use this inter-pot method to get 
extra sunlight for these very young 
plants. 


Sprekelia Formosissima 
By ANN 


NA JOHANNING, ( Vt.) 


UITE 


unusual is Sprekelia formosis- 


sima, or Jacobean Lily, also called 
St. James Lily, a bulb belonging to the 
Amaryllis family. It is about one foot 


high and has brilliant searlet, odd-shaped 
flowers. I might also add that like the 
Amaryllis, with me, it is sometimes rather 
temperamental. Planted about the first 
of May in the open border it should bloom 
about June, after which the bulbs are left 
to ripen and are lifted in the fall and 
stored away from frost. On several ocea- 
sions I had some winter over left in the 
border. I usually plant them in pots, then 
just bring to the basement, adding new 
soil the next spring. 

They may also be handled like Amaryllis 
indoors but I have never tried them out for 
winter blooming. They are easily in- 
creased by offsets. 








CORAL BELLS—QUEEN OF HEARTS 


An ideal evergreen edging plant or for the 
rockery, each plant will produce several 18 
inch spikes with deepest glowing scarlet bells, 
blooms many months. 
Each 50 cents e 


HOODACRES 


12 for $4.50 postpaia 
Troutdale, Oregon 
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Get Extra Value 


IN SPECIAL-PURPOSE 


AGRICO 





For thicker, greener 
lawns, use Agrico for 
Lawns, Trees & Shrubs, 
specially formulated 
with plenty of nitrogen, 
balanced with all the 
other needed plant foods 
for quick start and sea- 
son-long growth. Goes 
further—only 3 lbs. per 
100 sq. ft. Easy to use. 








Grow gorgeous flowers, 
vegetables rich in min- 
erals and vitamins. Use 
Agrico for Gardens — 
specially formulated 
with plenty of phos- 
phorus needed for stiffer 
stalks, better bloom, 
Use Agrico and see the 
difference it makes, 


AGRICO 


AGRICE 





THE NATION'S LEADING 


FERTILIZER 











GIFT COLLECTION 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid 
for $2.00 
Cadillac Shirley Temple 
Leona Vagabond Prince 
Mr. L. G. Rowe Wurtembergia 
Write Dept. F for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 
















6x. 
25: 


4GAY MONTBRETIA BULBS 


(also known as TRITONIA) 
Bloom profusely from July until 


frost. Recommended as cut flow- 











ers. One of summer's brightest 
flowers. Mixed colors, yellow, 
orange, apricot, scarlet 3 tt. 
high. Postpaid 6 for 25c. Not PPO. 

more thz 24 at $1.00 to a cus- 

tomer. at REGULAR 

1941 Catalog Free S<¢ 

fi ‘ 6 Trigridia, Mixed Colors, 25c |VALVUE 

STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, inc 
Dept. 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
GILLETT’S 
For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 


Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants. 


Catalog Free on request. 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. BOX F 





Flowers in 


covered with Pink 


Fragrant and hardy, 
May and June, Foliage rich, dark green 

Our large, Free Colored Catalog offers a ag 
assortment of SEEDS, ROSES, SHRUBS, PEREN 
NIALS and FRUIT TREES. Established 1884, Try 
our Free Landscape Service. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
66 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


MALONEY CATALOG FREE 
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$1.00 Defense Sp ecial 


75 Everbearing GEM STRAWBERRY po os 


2 BLUE BERRY—best improved type bearing size 
— $1.00 


35 ASPARAGUS—large roots.......+e+eee6- $1.00 
10 RHUBARB—Myatts .......----eeeeeeees $1.00 
“FIGS. Honest to goodness figs the first year, Plant 
n tubs or garden. Hardy.........+++-seecees 1.00 
20 RASPBERRY OOo op wake ais eco wes ore as 


15 RASPBERRY ae ices ae 


Flowering Plants - $1.00 Specials 


10 Monster type DAHLIAS all different. ....$1.00 
10 Baby DAHLIAS. cake coe kne cane $1.00 
10 CANNAS. -Large fl. type. GNP Te Oe $1.00 


1. 
50 GLADIOLUS——De Lux mixture large bulbs $1.00 
10 AZALEA CHRYSANTHEMUMS red, pink, 
white, yellow bronze......... $1.00 


10 EXHIBITION MUMS flowers large as teacups 
$1.00 


15 MEXICAN TUBEROSES. Everblooming cn 


York customer writes ‘‘we had 50 figs 
the second season and many more coming.”’ 
AZALEAS—-Fine large plants full of Bushy. 
Large Red ...3 for $1.00 
seeree75 HARDY PANSIES, Spooner 
. PLANT NOW FOR LOVELY BLOOMS ? 
os , ] 





CREEPING MYRTLE~--Blue flowers for shade or 
embankment Each plant has 15 or more leads 
...20 clumps for $1.00 


15 XMAS HOLLY, $1 +e" 
For hedge or for lawn. 16-inch. Well-rooted 
plants. Red berry & pistilate type. 


ee ee 4 PEONIES, $1 eee et et et ee 
Large roots, 5 to 8 eyes. All mammoth double 
red, white, pink, lavender tone. 


ey J 5 DA FFO D I LS . $ Terresree-ro-re: 
500 for $5.25 1000 for $12.00 











Fine assortment of 6 sorts. Including finest 
trumpet varieties Plant in shade or sun, 
é@ under trees, along foundations, walks, etc 





ree 20 LOVELY TRILLIUMS, $12-*~s 


Piant now for Rock Garden or border. All 
flowering size. Purple and white. 











ROSES rer? 2-yr.-old. 1 ea. yellow, red, 
white, pir Saininia kau tents oikala vatack 4 for $1.00 
BUTTERFLY BUSH (Buddlea) Shrub that 
flowers all summer. Get this new trio of 1 new 


pink, 1 red, and 1 deep blue All three $1.00 


COLUMBINE-—2 yr. long spur type..8 for $1.09 
—e DAISIES § (l’yrethrums) Large 
OS SAR Sree ....6 for $1.00 
CREPE MYRTLE. The handsome red fi. shrub 
of the south and hardy to Boston....2 for $1.00 
AFRICAN DAISY (Gerbera) Large flowering 

continuous bloomer. Extra strong plants. 
4 for $1.00 


Add 10c¢ Each Dollar for Postage 
$10 Orders Delivered Free 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. F. Hammonton, N. J. 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Get Acquainted offer. These will cause you to like our 
bulbs. | inch & up. Priced per 100 postpaid. 25 same rate. 
Minimum order $1.00 Write for complete list. 


Albatros, white $1.00 Paul Pfitzer, purple. .$1.20 
Ave Maria, blue...... 1.00 Pelegrine, dark blue... 1.00 
Bagdad, smoky....... 1.00 P. McQuiston, pink... ° 00 
Dream O’ Beauty, wine. 1.00 Picardy, salmon ..... 


1.00 
Queen Helen, 2nd, a. 1.20 
Mrs. Heaton, salmon... 1.00 Ruffled Gold, yellow.. 1.00 
Osmond, orange 0 Wurtembergia, red.... 4.20 
FOSS HEATON “GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 


Elwood, big lavender. 1.60 





WIZARD 


BRAND 





WIZARD aes ery i. 


Successful vegetable growers and florists 
use manure to make soils rich and fertile. 
Wizard supplies life giving humus and all 
essential plant food elements needed to 
make plants thrive. Grow big crops of 
delicious vegetables and get amazing re- 
sults in your lawn and garden with these 


Time Tried Fertilizers of 
Practical Growers 


Avoid inferior, leached-out ma- 
nures, Insist on genuine Wizard 
dehydrated, weedless manures at 
your gz irden supply store or write 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO, 
Union Stock Yards e Chicago 


Wie MANURE 


WEEDLESS 
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Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGaret MCKENNY 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Bluebird 


HE bluebird’s soft, plaintive war- 

ble assures us that spring is really 
with us. The assertive robin may 
have cheered us even earlier than 
April, but when we see the bluebird 
“shifting his light load of song,” we 
can discount even a flurry of snow. 


The length of the trim, neat blue 
bird is 7 inches. The male bright 
blue above and cinnamon below—sky 
and earth combined, Thoreau 
The plumage of the little mate is 
similar in color, but in more subdued 
tones. The spreckled breasts of the 
young show us that bluebirds belong 
to the Thrush Family, which ineludes 
the robin also. 


Savs. 


You are a wise conservationist if a 
simple box is up and waiting the blue 
bird’s coming. If the gentle pair, 
after much canvassing the neighbor- 
hood for knot holes or hollow trees, 
(usually non-existent) decide to set 
up housekeeping with you, count 
yourself truly lueky. You'll be aid- 
ing in preserving a valuable and none 
too plentiful bird and gaining an un- 
tiring ally for your Victory vege- 
tables. The bluebird’s main food eon- 
sists of insects, their larvae and other 
allied forms which browse on _ the 
green succulence of your garden. You 
will find that your tenants will cause a 
decided decrease in the number of 
caterpillars, notably the hairy ones 
avoided by many birds, and in grass- 
hoppers and beetles. 


Besides all this practical assistance, 


you will have the pleasure of the com- 


panionship of birds distinguished for 










About 
Natural 
size 


The Bluebird 


Drawing by 
Grenville Scott 

their beauty and happy domestic life. 
But though he seems so gentle, the 
male can become a blue fury if an 
enemy attacks his helpless young 
when they first leave the nesting box. 


The bluebird seldom touches culti 
vated fruit. His favorite wild fruit 
is the elderberry. Other well known 
shrubs which will attract him to the 
garden are various Viburnums and 
Doewoods. ' 


The bluebird’s box should be of 
simple construction. It can be made 
of shingles or of bark-covered slabs. 
The dimensions should be: floor space 
5 by 5 inches; walls 8 inches high, 
hole 14 inches in diameter, placed 6 
inches above the floor. The box 
should be nailed firmly,5-10 feet high 
on a post or tree trunk, which is 
shaded during the hottest part of the 
day. 




















PACIFIC STRAIN of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Assorted colors of 
Double Camellia type 
Large bulbs—$2.00 per doz. 


Extra large—$2.50 
Prepaid 
VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 











Gladiolus 


Are .you familiar with the modern gladiolus’ 
If not and you will make a start in them this year 
a really wonderful experience is awaiting you. Do 
not be mislead as to the desirability of glads by 
what you see in the Florist shops and the roadside 
stands. The most beautiful varieties are not found 
in either place. 

Since I introduced Picardy, the most popula: 
variety in the World, eleven years ago, there has 
been a tremendous advance in gladiolus. Many of 
them now are as beautiful as Orchids and their 
variety of color and form is almost infinite. 


Gladiolus are about the easiest thing in the 
World to grow. If you will get a start in them this 
year, I am sure you will become a real glad fan 
Many people have written me, thanking me from 
the bottom of their hearts for getting them inter 
ested in the modern gladiolus. 

Send for the catalog which is awaiting you 
It is one of the best published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Burlington, Vermont BOX 45 
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“Not a Weed Left!” 


Grow your garden this modern 
way. Quick; easy; far better for 
the plants. Rotating 
blades and under- 
ground knife destroy 
the weed growth. 
“Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” In same 
operation they break 
up the clods and 
[4 crust, aerate soil and 
f work the surface into 
a level moisture-re- 
taining mulch. Gets 
close to the plants; 
has leaf-guards. In 
Muse 35 years. New 
patented filler drum, 
extension reels and 
other big advantages. 
» Two models; six 
sizes; lowest in price. 
Delivered to you. 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts about 
gardening, free, 
postpaid 











Easy to Operate 
Write for 
Lowest Prices 





from California. New intro- 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 
i R } ductions, rare varieties and 
wide color range. Guaran- 


teed to grow in your garden. Send for our 
free 1942 folder describing 250 varieties— 
ready May 15. 


MILLIKEN 
361 W. Colorado 


GARDENS 
Arcadia, Calif. 








Dahlias —That will brighten 
your Victory Garden. 
This collection of plants listed below, con- 
sisting of the BEST OF THE NEWER VARIE- 
TIES, prepaid anywhere in the U. S. A. for 
$10.00. Guaranteed value $15.00. One plant 
each of— 

TROJAN ALICE MAY 

ALL AMERICAN PINK AMELIA 

CROWNING GLORY CLASS 

MAFFIE BURCH FORAKER 
Please order from this advertisement. Cata- 
log of additional varieties on request. 


THE RAINBOW GARDENS 


8 Prospect St., Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 














GIANT DAHLIA OFFER $1.00 


Five roots large exhibition type, all different, 
limited Introductory Offer for only $1.00 post- 
paid (regular Catalog value $2.50). Mail order 


TODAY requesting Free Bargain Catalog describ- 
ing 100 best Dahlia creations—Michigan-Grown. 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS 


Dept. F G Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 





log with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 











Southern California 
Garden Tips 


By Mary C. Suaw 


PRIL was named by ancient Romans 
as the month of opening buds. And 
millions of them all about us are 

really doing just that! 

We gardeners must snap into it if we 
take in the great floral pageant, and 
answer the insistent calls of sprouting 
seeds and grewing plants to do this or 
that for them right quick! 

The pool, too, is demanding attention. 
If the submerged plants, Water Hyacinth, 
Poppy, and Hawthorne are taking more 
than their share of room, thin them. 
Lilies, also, when set longer than two 
years may need to be divided and re- 
planted. Dead leaves and _ vegetation 
not thrifty and attractive should be 
removed. 

Give a charming Oriental touch to the 


pool by adding a Lotus from China. The 
huge, bluish-green leaves spring from 


fleshy rhizomes and soon reach high above 
the water. Lotus flowers are like great 
pink Water Lilies on long stems, and 
have wonderful perfume. Plant into rich 
loam with a bit of fertilizer. Then cover 
the top of the soil with 2 inches of coarse 
sand as a help in keeping the water clear. 
The Lotus is not more difficult to grow 
than other Water Lilies, and its exotic 
loveliness is a lift to just any pool. 

Have you decided that you dearly love 
Wisteria but haven’t room for such 
a traveling vine? Why not take a look 
around the nurseries for a Wisteria all 
planted in a big tub and trained to tree- 
form? It will have a spreading top, and 
‘an be kept to 6 or 8 feet in height. Color 
choice may be blue, white, pink or laven- 
der, single or double, and when the tree 
is in blossom move to patio, terrace, or 
wherever its beauty and fragrance can 
be enjoyed. 

Spade and work over the Dahlia soil, 
adding bone meal or old barnyard ferti- 
lizer. Let it stand through the month 
planting only those tubers already sprout- 
ing, and do not water much until they are 
growing. Pompons, Singles and Minia- 
tures are simpler to raise and more grace- 
ful for cutting. 

For covering a bank, service-yard, or 
play spot, set out first of this month divi- 
sions of St. Augustine grass. It is a deep 
green, strong grower with creepers that 
hold soil and prevent erosion. This hardy 
grass will grow, when well started, in 
shade or sun with but little moisture. 

Feed Roses, Fuchsias, and Camellias 
with a complete fertilizer; Gardenias and 
Azaleas with a special food for acid- 
loving plants. 





NEW ENGLISH MUMS 


New, huge flowered, early blooming Chrysanthemums. The 
largest and finest of all hardy sorts to date. 

BRONZE SUPREME-—-Warm bronze strongly incurved $1.00 
GOLDEN SECURITY—Deep golden yellow incurved.. _50 
PINK PROFUSION--Glorious soft clear pink........ .50 

One each of these New English Mums, $1.25 Prepaid 
Send for Free Colored Catalog listing the best in Seed, 
Shrubs and Perennials—it pronounces all names. 


: ‘ E. 101 Sharp Room 231-D 
GAOT VSS SE WASH 
NURSERIES 

















*ALYSSUM: Violet Queen—a new color 
Alyssum. Plant with Snowcloth Alyssum. 


of Sweet 


*NASTURTIUM: Golden Gieam—the best of the semi- 
double sweet-scented nasturtiums. 


*FORGET-ME-NOT: Firmament—the light blue goes well 
with “Golden Gleam.” 


*MARIGOLD: Spotlight—a coiorful low border. Blooms 
all season. 


*ZINNIA: Pastel Mixture—light, delicate 
flowers. 


*ZINNIGOLD —an unusual Zinnia from old Mexico. 


To help gardeners select wisely from the many 
new varieties introduced during the last few years, 
Mandeville & King Co. tested more than 400 of 
them in its own trial gardens. The above 6 were 
found dest from a standpoint of being truly different, 
unusually attractive, and filling a definite need. You 
will find these, and all other varie.ies of 
Mandeville Seeds, on display in your community. 
All are Triple-Tested for germination, quality of 
flowers, and completeness of mixtures. Copyrighted 
packet has map telling when to plant, instructions 
how to plant, and pictures to make it easy to tell 
seedlings from weeds. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1040 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y, 
Flower Seed Specialists for 66 Years 


ANDEVILLE 


TRIPLE-TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 


At Stores Everywhere 


Tested Seeds—ASTERS—Wilt Resistant 


tints. Giant 












PKTS. | each—W hite-Red-Purple-Pink 
or 
10c Zinnias—Calif. Giants 
Value 40c | each—Red-Lavender- Yellow-Pink 


Special Selections for Victory Gardens 
Listed in our 1942 Seed & Bulb Catalog 


FAIRWAY GARDENS Dept. G Park Ridge, Ill. 


AMAZING MIDGET ROSE 


Rouletti, Dainty, pink buds, no larger than » 
grain of wheat. Grows 6 inches high. Hardy, 
everblooming. 25¢ ea., postpaid. Write for 

FREE catalog “‘Roses of New Castle’’ in ex 

quisite colors. Tells how to grow our roses 

and other flowers. 


HELLER BROS. co. Box AG-4, New Castle, Ind. 


Sensationally New 
YELLOW DELPHINIUM 


Ideal for border and cutting 
Be the first in your neighborhood to learn all 
about it. 
Free circular, with complete information, culture 
and prices. Write to-day. 
HEREFORD'S GARDENS e 








Oakford, Ill. 





This amazing, potent plant 
stimulant (7-13-26)—clean, 
odorless and easy to use— 
speeds growth, produces 
superb blooms, indoors or 
5 out. 12 elements, also vita- 
min B-1 and root hormone. 
Full Sections. Postpaid: 


‘ 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
‘806 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 







FLOWER GROWER 


it’s EASY— 
IT’S FUN— 


To keep your garden 
Pest-Free with... 


— Sure, Low-Priced! 
Prevent and kill destructive pests with new, proven 
HARCO...only professional-type Sprayer priced so 
low. Squeeze handles together — insecticide sprays 
tops of tall shrubs, under-sides of small plants, hard- 
to-reach places. Easy as 
pie to use. Durable, 
trouble-free. No drip- § 
ping. Enjoy a healthy, 
beautiful garden—spray 
with HARCO. Buy to- 
day from your -_ , 
supply dealer... Or 
write Germain’s, 747! 
Terminal Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


A GERMACO PRODUCT 








PRIMROSES 


Giant-flowered Polyanthus, Colossea strain, 
blooming size plants, mixed colors, 6 for 
$1.50 post-paid. Many other varieties. Folder 
on request. 


HERBERT F. aw: --- MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 


. Clackamas, Oregon 


~ CAMELLIA 
© JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 

white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 











NEW 1942 CATALOG 


of New England’s Coldest 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
Wildflowers. 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 
Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 25e to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Nursery 























Dept. P. BARRE, VERMONT 
10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 

} 
e's BeetsQiz 
To see for yourself , 
how good Maule’s seeds 








> 
dare, get this Packet of 


Maule’s Early Wonder 


~~ "Maules 
ee Beets--fine for table, Step /, 
pickling, canning. We "ii 200K // 
mail it free with Vy 
Maule’s Seed Book - 


-tested, guaranteed 
N a seeds. Send name, address today. 


i wm. Henry Maule, 483 Maule Bidg.,Phila.,Pa. 








oo (gg eee 
DESTROY 


MOLES 


THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient preparation, in 
convenient granular form, that kills moles 
quickly. Harmless to soil or grass. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; 
1Ya-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, 
if unable to obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 34 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N. Y. 


MOLOGEN 


ceimmemaiall 
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Granite Pink in Lawns 


fo several years I had noticed a plant 


in my lawn that formed a compact 


mat of small green leaves. No matter 
how the rest of the lawn burned brown, 
this plant stayed a fine green color. 


Mowing the lawn made it more compact 
and spread it until the clump was about 
two feet in diameter. 


With an order for seeds over a year 
ago, | received a package of Dianthus 


granitieus seed. 
of Dianthus, | 
watched for 
summer. 
Also last summer, not cutting the lawn 
during the drought, the thick matted 
plants in my lawn burst into bloom and 
I was greatly surprised to find that I had 
Dianthus graniticus in my lawn. I do not 
know where it came from but I can reeom- 
mend it for a fine ground cover that ean 
be mowed with the lawn and stays a 
healthy green in summer and winter, for 
up to the end of last January it looked 
far better than any having a 
healthy, dark green, close mat of foliage. 
As I| write this in February, it is covered 
with snow, but I know that soon as 
the snow disappears it will be there just 
green and fine as ever. —FrANK H. 


Fisner, (N. Y.) 


Not knowing this species 
earefully planted and 


blossoms. These came last 


erass, 


as 


as 


Minstrels At Your Door 


(Continued from page 172) 


own Connecticut yard into a rallying place 


of goldfinches. Sunflowers of every de- 
scription, when allowed to remain with full 
seed-heads, lure 
winter. 

I truly hope June will find you the 
landlord of many winged homesteaders. 
Do not regard your tenants as mere help- 
ers at destroying leaf-hungry inseets. Ac- 
cord them a place in the sun on their own 
account. In today’s shaken world, with 
hard, bloody hands reaching out to stran- 
gle human liberty, bird gardening ean 
serve Old Glory well by providing spiri- 
tual refreshment. 


April Action At Breeze Hill 


(Continued from page 177) 


any fruit though it does 
ot flowers. The 


produce myriads 


lovely gardener who is 
looking for it might be able at the same 


time to see the first flowers on Amelan- 
chier laevis, with its absurd common name 
of Shadbush, now happily changed in 
Standardized Plant Names by being ealled 
Allegany Serviceberry, the latter name 
referring to the delightful fruit that may 
be expected in July if you ean beat the 
birds to it! 

All this will indicate that there is mueh 
for the eye to enjoy in April, as well as 





GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


It is now time to order your Glad bulbs for your 
Victory garden. And this is a good time to send 
for Daffodils,—during the blooming’ season. 
Write today for your copy of my catalogue fea- 
turing mostly the recent novelties. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, 


Lebanon, Oregon 





a varied clientele during | 








GET THE 


BLACK Hit 








For APHIS and certain 
other Destructive Insects 


Black Leaf 40 will kill many pests 
in your garden. Use it on aphis, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf miners, mest thrips, young 
sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace bugs 
and similar insects. 


Easy to Use — Economical 
One ounce makes six gallons of 
effective aphis spray. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 


Packages for Full Strength 4208 












TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 

& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 

AG LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


ele) 4 FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 








SPLENDID TUBEROSES 


Exquisite trumpets of brittle waxen white 
ness, delicious with fragrance of orange blos- 
som, cluster on tall stems. 
culture. 

postpaid. 





Of easiest possible 
Wonderful for cutting. 25 for $1.00, 
Catalog, Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Moorestown, N. J. 


SUPER DAHLIAS 1O%, 


GROW THESE BEAUTIES! 

















Omar Khayyam, Mrs. Seals H.R.S....... 10¢ 
White Wonder, W. J. Irwin............. 15¢ 
Hunt’s BO goa Wonder. .25¢ Darcy Sainsbury...... 50¢ 
Co | Se eee 2S¢ ay G. Dahl...... 60¢ 
Mrs. C. ‘E. Wildon..... = aaa 60¢ 
Oakle igh Monarch..... 35¢ Bure “i EN Oi ig agate 7S¢ 

| California Idol........ are Se 
| Murphy’s Masterpiece. .45¢ Everybody’s Favorite.$1.00 

Mrs. Herbert O’Connor. 40¢ BMG WEB asccccces .00 
Mrs. Wm. Knudson. a ee ns on. b0 0000 6 $1.50 
Adolph Mayer........ S0¢ Evelyn Chandler.....$1.50 


16 page catalog FREE! 


BEST-EVER GARDENS Dept. F. 
830 Pinewood Ave. Schenectady, N. Y. 








+ DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS 


NEW colors, sizes, patterns, habits 
and seasons of these hardiest and most 
dependable perennials. Profuse, continu- 
ous and unfailing bloom from spring to fall. List free. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 














Everblooming Perennials 


HARDY CARNATION—Crimson King. Very at 
tractive. Double, bright-red flowers on well 
branched plants 16” to 18” in height. Blooms 
all summer and fall. A prize for the low border, 
rock garden and bedding. 


HARDY FUSCHIA—Pretty, 
flowers with purple corolla.” Beautiful foliage 
Very attractive in border or rock garden 
Blooms freely all summer and fall. Will grow 
in sun or shade. Does well in full shade. Either 
of above: grown in 2 inch bands, well rooted 
Sure to bloom this year. 


Each 35¢; 3 for $1.00; 10 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants on reques' 


_HEREFORD’S GARDENS --Oakford, Ill. 


ruby-red pendant 














SINCE 1922 ELY 
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Lawn BRP 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Gras 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 

You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY: 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating ft, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 

Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


Write for Booklet, "Solving Six Upkeep 
” Probiems of the Country Home.” 
co. 


GRAVELY MFG. 
BOX 605 DUNBAR. W. VA. 


YOu CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


AVELy « 


* GR 


TRACTOR- MOWER 


If you are not on our mailing list 
drop us a post card now and ask 
for America’s finest iris catalog 





COOLEY'S GARDENS, Silverton, Oregon 














PROTECT YOUR 
WAR GARDEN 


Your vegetable gardenis going 
to save you dollars. Do as pro- 
fessional gardeners do: Spray 
with Ever Green. Kills many 
common chewing and sucking 
insects. Ever Green is safe to 
use on tender plants. Contains 
pyrethrins and rotenone. Easy 
to use...just add water and 
spray. Use it on your flowers 
too. A 35c bottle of Ever Green 
makes six gallons of spray. Soid 
at good hardware, drug, seed, 
flower and department stores. 


The Soil is a Living Organism 
Maintain its Fertility for Generations by using the 
Bio-Dynamic Method. 
BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING AND GARDENING 
By Dr. E. Pfeiffer—cloth $2.00; paper $1.50; niailing 3c 
GROW A GARDEN AND BE SELF-SUFFICIENT 
By Dr. E. Pfeiffer and Erika Riese—paper $1.25; mailing 2c 
ANTHROPOSOPHIC PRESS, INC. 

225 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 








Prevent Trouble 
In Your Victory Garden 
comsalt 
MECHLING’S 
CONTROL CALENDAR 


for insect pests and fungous diseases 
Recommends what you 
need to fight off plant 
diseases and insects. 
Write for free copy 

now and be prepared! Carden 
clubs supplied on application. 
MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 


12 S. 12th St. Phila., Pa. 
Division of General Chemical Co. 











much opportunity to work the muscles 
and bend the back, in the active garden 
work that to my quite biased conception 
is a great deal more fun than golf. 

In April, too, among the smaller trees 
the Magnolia show begins. M. stellata 
covers itself with wide and lovely fra- 
grant blooms, and there are now hybrids 
which are called pink, though one has 
to add a little color imagination to see 
the pink. Recently someone in a garden 
periodical has been regretting the lack of 
knowledge of M. salicifolia, for which 
“S.P.N.” introduces the common name of 
Anise Magnolia. At Breeze Hill we have 
a lovely pyramidal plant which, coming 
to us in the fall of 1932, is now well 
toward 15 feet high, with fine white flowers 
following fairly close to the end of M. 
stellata. Good nurserymen have this plant, 
and I can heartily commend it, particu- 
larly for its straight-up habit, giving a 
fine contrast. 

In April one gets the Narcissus show, 
and it is a good show. One of the things 
that pleased us last year and will be 
pleasing us again this year is that early- 
planted Daffodils came through to far bet- 
ter final showing than those which ran 
right out to the catalogue edge, just 
before frost, before they got into the 
ground. We do have good American- 
grown Narcissi, and we ought to plant 
them so that they are out of the ground 
the shortest possible time between the 
nursery and the garden. This is not a 
popular thing to say to those who have 
the impression that these bulbs are as 
enduring as potatoes or onions. 

April is the great garden repair month. 
Lawns must be re-seeded, and there comes 
up a point well worth asking my reading 
friends to think about—whether or not it 
is not best sometimes to consider that a 
lawn does not necessarily have to be all 
grass, but ean be many other plants which 
given opportunity will spread and grow 
and please. Last summer Breeze Hill had 
several sections of Sweet Alyssum lawn 
which were good to look at. This early 
summer, going into a careful experiment 
to try out the possibilities, we are hoping 
for approximate lawn spaees filled entirely 
with thoughtfully handled Ranuneulus and 
Anemones which are so gorgeous in Cali- 
fornia. The Mesembryanthemums that 
make brilliant the lawn strips on the high- 
ways of San Diego and Los Angeles can 
be worked at in the East, and I never 
expect to see anything finer than an acre 
of hillside along the Gettysburg road 
which one year bloomed quite solid in 
Phlox subulata. (Alas, before I got back 
to inquire about it the farmer had plowed 
it up!) 

April is always a good garden month at 
Breeze Hill, and everything I have said 
applies north and south along the lines of 
latitude which one works out for himself. 
Anyhow it is a good month, and we may 
all be glad to be alive and doing our bit 
for the war by growing some vegetables 
and some flowers, tending all the time 
toward labor-saving devices and not at 
any moment neglecting the morale build- 
ing which the garden gives to the civilian, 
who at least a dozen deep stands back of 
every man who risks his life in the front 
line to protect our American way of 
living. 











THE NEW, IMPROVED 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT.OFF 


TILLS, CULTIVATES MOWS 


ECONOMICALLY MEETS EVERY 


SMALL-FARM POWER NEED 


See this new B1-3 ROTOTILLER. A complete 
small-farm operating unit. It will amaze you. 
Built to exacting automotivestandards. Fast 
rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, smooth—all 
in one operation. Tills deep, breaks hard sod, 
mows, hauls, plows snow, operates power 
equipment. Assures better 
crops; easy, low-cost opera- 
tion. Thousandsin use. Write 
now for FREE illustrated 
(x) folder. No obligation. 
ROTOTILLER, INC. 
TROY, N.Y. 
















Greenhouse Plants 


SPECIAL offer for March: 
themums, rooted cuttings: 5 bright yellow and 5 bronzy 
red, only $3. Shipped at proper planting time in April. 
FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, seeds, and bulbs! 
My latest catalog includes the best standard varieties 
and unusual novelties grown exclusively for culture under 
glass, with generous cultural advice included You'll en- 
joy raising other flowering plants, for your greenhouse, 
from the many kinds of seeds and bulbs. I also offer the 
best shading and putty to keep your house in good repair. 
Without obligation, write for your free catalog today. 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 7F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Exhibition variety Chrysan- 





NO Chrysanthemums Grow Like 


STYER’S 


NORTHLAND DAISIES 


TRADE MARK APPLIED FOR 
Newer—Hardier—Plants outstanding in form and 
vigor. Flowers are big, single, plentiful and 
beautifully arranged. From the crosses that gave 
you Astrid. 

1 each of our 5 best varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 

Write for our complete list. 


STYER’S NURSERIES, Concordville, Pa. 
WATER LILIES 


All colors: hardy, day and 
bloomers: aquarium plants: 
water gardens. 


Tropical & Gold Fish 


Rare collections at 
able prices. See them in the 


Catalogue in Colors 10¢ 








night 
complete 


species: reason- 











Over 100 subjects illustrated § in 
natural colors with 200 black and 

[TROPICAL FISH white illusirations. Send for this 
catalogue today. Only 10¢ 





Beldt’s Aquarium, 2234 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DAHLIAS—(Special Offer) 


For $2.00 we will send you 12 Giant Dahlias, 
or 12 small varieties if preferred, all named 
and labeled, no two alike, Regular value Four 
Dollars or more. Send for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue listing nearly 300 varieties of the latest 
and best in dahlias free for the asking. 
PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 


3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New York 



























Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 





usual price. .Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 25¢c; 9 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. 


Special Collection 
of named varieties ineluding 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $1.75. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Beautiful Catalog Free 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 162 Babylon, N. Y. 


FLOWER GROWER 











, Z yyy \ 
Garden-loving Hollywood Star, says: 
“It’s so easy to tie plants with 


Geomaco TWIST - EMS 


... quick, neat, permanent, too!” 
Say “goodbye” to unsightly twine and raffia, to need- 
less work with shears. Say “hello” to TWIST-EMS, 
to gardening fun. Just a twist of the wrist and 
TWIST-EMS—strong, dark-green “invisible” tapes— 

> protect stems, properly support 
your plants. Attractive. Grand for 
flower arrangement. Millions used. 


3 SIZE 4” or 8” Box 25¢ 


16” Box ... 50¢ 
Buy today from-your Garden Supply Dealer or write 
GERMAIN'S, 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 









PAINTED S TA K E S 


HARDWOOD 
teautify your garden with extra strong, long-lived 


GARDEN 
EVERGREEN STAKES turned from selected straight- 
grain hardwood Used for years in many of Amer 
ica’s finest gardens. DELIVERED at these low mill 
prices per doz.: 18”, 35c; 24”, 45c; 30%, 55¢; 36”, 
T5e; 42”, 85e; 48”, $1.25; 60”, $1.60. Minimum order 
$2.00. Write for quantity prices and save money. 


KINOX CO., INC. 





Rutland, Vermont 








Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: “A Living Link in 
History,’’ by John C. Mer- 
riam .... Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,” by Willis 
L. Jepson ... ““The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,"’ by Emanuel Fritz ...“° Redwoods 
of the Past,”” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members— send $2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


TRIS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
_BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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Foliage Plants in the Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


WO house plants, the Pandanus and 

Dracaena, are excellent for those 

who love to show their prowess in 
growing fine specimen plants in a warm 
greenhouse. Their response to cultural 
details enrolls them among plants that 
provoke in the gardener a keener interest 
in his hobby. 

Pandanus, or Serew Pine, is a tropical 
genus Which includes numerous species, 
some native to the East Indies.  P. 
veitchi has always been the popular spe- 
cies. Its leaves are about 3 inches wide, 
with clear white bands running along the 
spiny edges. Spring is a good time tor 
propagation, which is done by pulling up 
suckers that sprout from the base of old 
plants. Place these individually into as 
small pots as is practical, using a rather 
sandy loam and making it firm in the 
pot. If peat ‘is available, fill a flat with 
it and into this plunge the pots. Stand 
the flats somewhere near the heating sys- 
tem in such a way that bottom heat is 
assured. See that the soil in the pots 
never dries, and as far as possible main- 
tain a moist atmosphere in the vicinity. 

The little plants should be shaded from 
sunshine and at this time of year will soon 
commence to grow. In fact, in about a 
month to six weeks they may require 
repotting into a larger sized pot. As the 
size of pot is increased a much coarser 
compost can be used. An excellent me- 
dium would be one-half leaf mold and 
one-half sod that has been two or three 
months in a storage heap and chopped 
to minute pieces with a spade or broken 
up by hand, but never passed through a 
screen. By screening, there is often the 
danger of getting a compost that will 
soon be converted into a sticky mass that 
vannot be aerated. Im any case sand 
should be added if the soil is clayey. A 
very light dusting—a 3-inch potful to a 
bushel of compost—of a balanced fertil- 
izer may be added with advantage. Pan- 
danus luxuriates in heat, moisture and 
shade, growing very quickly where such a 
condition is steadily given. 

Dracaena is in many ways a better or 
more useful plant. It, too, is a native of 
warm regions, many of the species coming 
from the islands in the Paecifie which the 
war has brought nearer to home. The 
most commonly grown kinds are varieties 
of D. fragrans and, perhaps, the variety 
Massangeana is the best known of all. The 
leaves are about 3 feet long and 4 inches 
wide, green with a broad, creamy yellow 
stripe down the middle. D. deremensis 
var. warnecki has leaves 18 inches long 
and 2 inches broad with white bands 
running down near the center. These two 
are usually referred to as D. massangeana 
and D. warnecki respectively. There are 
numerous forms or varieties of both these 
species, and | think the choicest of all the 
Fragrans group is known as Victoria. 
The leaves are creamy yellow with lines 
of green running down the middle. This 
variety requires shade but the gardener 


must refrain from spraying it with water 
since it is extremely sensitive and seald 
spots will surely result if he does. 

The vegetative propagation of Dracaena 
is a rather interesting study. There are 
so many different methods of reproduction. 
Of course, cuttings of terminal growth of 
big plants may be used, and these will 
root freely in sand in a minimum tem- 
perature of 65° F., but that method is 
not usually practised. When your plant 
becomes “leggy”, that is, when it has lost 
its lower leaves and is no longer attrae- 
tive, it can be restored to symmetry and 
real beauty by the propagation method 
known as air-layering. This method aims 
at the formation of new roots immediately 
below the remaining leaves, and this is 





A plant of Dracaena Victoria, when 


well grown, makes a fine specimen 


done by cutting into the stem in an 
upward direction and through a_ point 
from which leaves had previously fallen. 
Cut almost half into the stem before slant- 
ing upwards with the operation. A sharp 
knife-must be used. The eut should be 
about 1 inch long. It is a good plan to 
fix a small pebble in the cut so that there 
is no fear of its closing and healing up. 
By using sphagnum moss, a cup may be 
made around the cut; some gritty soil 
should be placed in the cup, and the 
whole bound together with string on the 
stem of the Dracaena. Keep the gritty 
soil moist, but be sparing with water at 
the old roots. New roots soon form at the 
incision. They will appear ultimately 
through the sphagnum moss at which time 
it is wise to cut the new plant from the old 
stump, shake away the sphagnum moss 
and place in a pot the size of which will 
depend on the size of the new plant. 
Never use a larger size than is essential, 
and keep the plant away from draughts 
until the roots are established in the 
new soil. 
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Your Garden of Verse* 


Enchantment 


weet April has enchanted me, 

hrough crystal tears and laughing glee; 
Jier songs and sighs, her tangled tresses, 
\llure me with a thousand guesses. 


‘rom budding blossoms everywhere; 
‘he sparrow’s song, in low retrain, 
Attuned to softly falling rain. 


| list-clouds of perfume fill the air, 


‘he daffodils, in golden splendor, 
Lifting faces toward the Sender 

Of the wind, the shower, the sun,— 
Sweet Heralds of the Spring, begun. 


My heart is thrilled with joy untold, 
\s perfumed boughs my arms enfold; 
| dread no care, no foes forsee, 
Since April has enchanted me. 


— JOSEPHINE MECHLING MOooRE 


Easter Shopper 


She looked at hats and dresses 
And she pondered over shoes; 
When so many things were needed 

It was very hard to choose. 

There were tempting Easter windows 
Full of lovely things to wear, 

But her purse was very slender... . 
She must make her choice with care. 


She returned, with satisfaction 
In the tired smile she wore, 
For she had a world of beauty 
In the packages she bore: 
She had aster plants and salvia, 
Clumps of thyme and bergamot, 
A glowing red azalea, 
And some heather in a pot. 
—MAISIE SPEAKER 


Houses to Let 


We’ve houses to let, for only a song; 

The doors are open; it won't take long 

To inspect each one and take your choice; 
We know the landlords will rejoice, 

When you build your nests 
And lay therein, the tiny 
With shell so thin. 


27 OS 
€ sS85; 


We'll provide a bath among the flowers, 
So you may have your morning showers, 
The cats and dogs, we'll keep away, 

Lest they disturb you at your play; 
Bluebirds, robbins, wrens and all, 

We have no choice, so heed our eall. 


—MyrTa LEE MAYES 





Spring’s Awakening 


We often think on April days... 

How much of sky and earth’s drab grays; 
But silver rain, brief gleam of sun 

Tell happily of spring begun! 


Soon will the lilac burst with bloom 

And dancing jonquils crowd for room, 
While in the woodland’s sheltered nook 
Where wakes again the noisy brook 

Sweet flowers, pink and white and blue 
‘rom brown leaf-beds come pushing through; 
Yes, April’s tears and smiles will bring 

' 


Che loveliness of welcome spring! 


-Mary (. SHAW 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
0ems for this column. 








Flowertield 


Poon tes 


for beauty in 










Chinese (Double) Peony 


M anit ceaiaiity 


Enormous blooms of pale 
pink shading to rose. Very 
free flowering with stiff 
stems. Height 3 feet and del- 
icately fragrant. 


b Each 75c...3 for $2.00 


Single Peony 


For a gorgeous display in June, nothing can 
equal the peony. Sweetly fragrant, the beau- 
tiful flowers of clear pinks, pure white, and 
brilliant crimsons, make the peony an out- 
standing garden subject. Once planted, these 
hardy Long Island grown plants will give 
the gardener great pleasure year after year. 

Flowerfield offers a most comprehensive list of Chinese, Crested 

and Single Peony varieties. Send for our Peony pamphlet as well 


as the new 1942 catalog which lists the finest roots, bulbs, plants, 
vegetable and flower seeds. 


owerfield 








Very large clear pink blooms 
with golden centers on bushy 
plants 3 feet high. Late flow- 
ering and excellent for cut- 
ting. Beautiful border subject. 


Each $1.00, 3 for $2. 


34 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. y, 
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PLANT VEGETABLES 


GOOD SEED IS SCARCE 


—all at surprisingly low cost. 


A group of the new Campanula ‘‘Pride of 
; : Exmouth’’, or the striking Heuchera ‘‘Spit- 
We Can Still Supply Liberal fire’’, or the lovely blue phlox ‘‘Progress’’ 
Packets of High Quality Seed A sprinkling of the 1942 All-America Seed 
Novelties, or some of the many other choice 
annual or perennial seeds. 
Seo Gur Full Column Ad. Pays 188 Our catalogue is filled with interesting 


March Flower Grower 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 


hardy plants 
create new beauty 
prisingly low cost. 


Berkeley, Calif. Ralph E. Huntington 











How to Bring 


NEW BEAUTY to YOUR GARDEN 


Striking new novelties—improved old favorites 


and seeds with which you can 
in your garden—at 
Write for 


Box F, Painesville, Ohio 




























@ ORNAMENTAL 
Beautiful abundance of gloss 
flowers in early spring. Very 
in shrub borders and gardens. 


@ FRUITFUL 


Decorative purple fruits in Fall add to the garden 
picture. Makes delicious jelly with the new and un- 
usual flavor. 


white 
esirable 


Wyman's 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 


FREE —Sample of Beach 
Plum Jelly with every order 


FLOWER GROWER 


a sur- 
it. 
Nursery 
THIS 
SPRING 


Plant 


Truly Native American Fruiting Shrubs 


Strong and Vigorous 
2 yr. field grown to 


5 for $9 a 





Write for 


1942 Garden Book 
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Post- 
Paid 








Dad 


Classified Advertising Section 


Teeenvunnencanenenenanenn nents 


Evergreens 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergre: 
Yews, Flowering Trees, Japanese Maples, Magnolias, Flow- 


oe 





= 


RATE i8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Amaryllis 


AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST. Send for Spring Catalog, out 
January 15, listing the world’s finest Amaryllis and other 
bulbs. It tells how to grow Amaryllis. Free. Specials: 
world’s best strain Amaryllis hybrids, 75c each. Three for 
$2.00. Sprekelia (red), evergreen type, 40c. Large Clivia, 
$2.00. Lily of India, Amorphophallus, small bulbs, 25c. 
Postpaid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, California. 








AMARYLLIS Giant American Hybrids. Large Flowering 
Sized Bulbs, 2% to 3 inch diameter, 3 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
Giant velvet like flowers variegated with Red, Pink and 
White. SHAFFER NURSERIES, CLEARWATER, FLA. 








Baby Evergreens 


Colchicine 





COLCHICINE EMULSION 0.4% in one-ounce, applicator 
bottle. Effective and easily used. With instructions for use, 
$1.00. TURTOX, 761 East 69th Place, Chicago, Ill. 








Daffodils 


MY NEW DAFFODIL CATALOG describes more than 200 
original introductions, novelties, and standard varieties. 
EDWIN C. POWELL, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md. 








MY 1942 EDITION of ‘‘Daffodils on Parade,’’ (prices, de- 
scriptions and blooming dates), will soon be ready. Prices 
are irregularly up and down with some pleasant surprises 
among them. Send for your copy. To avoid disappoint- 
ments order bulbs early. Ismenes (Peruvian Daffodils), 
at $2.00 for 10 bulbs ready for shipment March Ist. With 
planting instructions. HODGE PODGE shop. (Headquarters 
for bulbs, flowers, information). Gloucester, Virginia 
(the heart of Virginia’s Daffodil industry). 











10 BABY EVERGREENS 4/8 inches ‘$1, or 25 for $2. 
Assortment Arbor Vitaes — Junipers — Retinsporas and 
Taxus. Free mailing. BARDONA NURSERY, BAKERS- 
TOWN, PA. 

SEEDS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS, in wide variety. 
Four, 5 yr. Colorado Blue Spruce transplants, $1.00 post- 
paid. Electric hot-bed kits. Catalogue. RANSOM NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 











Begonias 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Tigridias, Callas, Montbretias, 
Gladiolus, Pompon Dahlias and other Summer-flowering 
Bulbs. List on request. WILSHIRE GARDENS, HO- 
QUIAM, WASHINGTON, 


FRAGRANT WILD ROSE TUBER FREE with $2.00 order. 
Camellia type, mixed or separate colors. % in. diameter 
50c dozen; % in. 75c; 1 in. $1.00; 1% in. $1.25; 1% in. 
$1.50. Prepaid. LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Oregon. 


12 UNUSUAL BEGONIAS (our selection) $2.00. 12 Tuber- 
ous Begonias, started, $5.00. Whitaker's red, gold Hybrid 
Marigolds, pkt. 25c. & Exhibition Dahlias $2.00. GREEN- 
TREE FLOWER GARDENS, 5343 Greene St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—8 medium bulbs all different, 
or 4 large bulbs $1 postpaid. Illustrated catalog. MILLI- 
KEN NURSERIES, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


Bulbs 


RARE BULBS: Yellow Callas, 15c, 25c and 35c each. 
Pink Callas, 50¢ and 75c each. Gloriosas, 50c each. 
Double Tuberous Begonia, 7 different colors, $1.00; 12 
colors $1.70. Postpaid. Catalog free. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 
Dept. F, LA VERNE, CALIF. 


RANUNCULUS AND ANEMONES: Large strong bulbs, 
40 #1, or 70 #2, $1 vostpaid. Illustrated catalog. 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
































Cannas 


STATE INSPECTED, CERTIFIED, Better Quality Cannas. 
City of Portland, Fiery Cross, Geo. W. Park, Hungaria, 
Indiana, Italia, King Humbert, Louisiana, President, Rich- 
ard Wallace, Shenandoah, Wintzer’s Colossal, Wyoming, 
Yellow King Humbert. 12 for 75c; 50 for $2.25; $3.50 de- 
livered. Double Pearl Tuberoses, 12 for 50c; 50 for $1.25; 
100 for $2.00. Delivered anywhere in the U. S. MRS. 
LUCILLE GILL, Brunswick, Ga. 














Cactus 


CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 


CACTUS PREPAID: Rare ten $1.00; Hairy, novelty ten 
$2.25; Colorful Succulents ten $1.00. Quality Hill Cactus, 
559 Evanston, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration. Recognized authority. Learn 
about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


RARE, BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN CACTUS. Imported 
miniatures, flowering sizes for two inch pots. 10 different, 
$2.75 postpaid. Illustrated folder 10¢c. PAN AMERICAN 
CACTUS GARDENS, LAREDO, TEXAS. 




















Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 250 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring, popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. SPIVEY, 
BOX 574, Montgomery, Alabama. ‘ 





Dahlias 


DAHLIAS: 10 different, unlabelled, large flowering, $1.00. 
8 labelled $1.29. List Free. Reynolds Dahlia Farm, 
River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting World’s 
finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. Write for 
catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 











DAHLIAS, send for 1942 list of roots, plants, also the best 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums. Other Perennials. OMAR 
COLES, MAGNOLIA, N. 


GROW OUR SUPREME DAHLIAS. Bargain prices on new 
varieties. t us save you money. HEWITT’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, JACKSON, MICH. 


DAHLIAS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Fruit Trees and Gladiolus. 
Send for our prize list). NICHOLAS SCHUM & SONS 
NURSERIES, 549 Webster Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Guaranteed stock at 
wholesale prices. 1942 Price List free. ALDRON’S 
DAHLIA GARDENS, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


BARGAINS IN ROOT PRICES late introductions. Trial 
order will convince you we lead in money value. Descrip- 
tive catalogue free. SELINGER’S DAHLIA GARDENS, 
684 CAPITAL AVE., SOUTHWEST, BATTLE CREEK, 
MICHIGAN. 




















DAHLIA PLANTS, Domestic and Foreign—Columbia, 
Tops, Stephen Foster, Snowbail, Woolman, Commander, 


Whirlwind. Prices right. List om Request. HANNA 
= ss, 34 EDSALL AVE., PALISADES 
PARK, N. J. 





FIELD GROWN DAHLIAS, State inspected, guaranteed 
true to name, California Idol, Charlotte Caldwell, Vol- 
cano. Free list. Orders over $1.00 postpaid. DAUBENS- 
PECK, FALMOUTH, INDIANA. 


GIANT DAHLIAS—GLADS. Stephen Foster, Columbia, 
Lowell Thomas—118 late creations, satisfaction guaran- 
teed, top qualitv, right prices.) GREUBELS GARDENS, 
DERRY. PA. 








DAHLIAS—12 roots for $1.00. Gladiolus—100 for $1.00. 
Postpaid. Catalog. THAYER’S GARDENS, BOX 507, 
AMHERST, MASS. 





DAHLIAS—We originated Ivory Princess. Free catalogue 
featuring other late introductions. Prices reasonable. Bar- 
gain collections. FOREST VIEW GARDENS, Route 3, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 




















ering Shrubs. Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Send /or 
list. ALANWOLD NURSERY, NESHAMINY, PA. 
Fancy Leaved Caladiums 
FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS, Gorgeously Variega ed 
with Pink, Red, or White. Large bulbs, mixed, 1% to 
3 inch diameter, 4 for $1.00. Small bulbs 3 for 25¢c. Lord 
Derby, very showy pink, 3 large bulbs $1.00. Variega:ed 
White & Green, 4 large bulbs $1.00. Postpaid. SHAFFER 
NURSERIES, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. 
Garden Books 

LOVERS OF FLOWER and garden literature should own 
“The Tussie Mussies’’, indispensable source book Garden 
Club programs. Literature free. TROVILLION PRIVATE 


PRESS, Herrin, Illinois 








Geraniums 





SCENTED-LEAVED, and unusual Zonal and Specie Ger- 
raniums, Fragrant Herbs. 5 different of either, our selec- 
tion $1.00. Send stamp for list. HAVALOOK GARDENS, 
FOWLERVILLE, MICH. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS—collection of 12 named varie- 
ties $3.00. Send for complete Geranium price list—25 va- 
rieties. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for our descrip- 
tive catalog. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY bulbs, the world’s most 
popular Gladiolus and one 50c bulb of a new variety, $1.00 
postpaid. Catalog of Gladiolus and Peonies free. GELSER 
BROS., Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 




















ALADDIN—2 large, 5 medium, 10 small, 100 bulblets, 
$1.00 postpaid. List. FRANK LUND, COTATI, CALIF. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1942. Copy- 
righted. For the glads of Tomorrow see our guide book of 
Today. Tabulation of prize winners in U. S. 1941 Shows. 
Low prices on the giant glads. Specific seed crosses. 
Create your own, exclusive varieties at little expense. 
Champion records, latest cultural data, ete. Copy free. 
HERBERT EVANS, Rt. 7, Bedford, Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—25 varieties, separately labeled, 
prepaid: 1 large bulb each (25 bulbs) $1.25; 2 medium 
bulbs each (50 bulbs) $1.25; 4 small bulbs each (100 
bulbs) $1.25. Any Two collections $2.25, all three $3.00, 
LAKE NURSERIES, MAPLE LAKE, MINN. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS postpaid, in 
50 gorgeous colors, $1.00, 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bar- 
gain list of newer Gladiolus TAYLOR GARDENS, 
WARE, MASS. 


QUALITY GLADIOLA BULBS. Everything must go as I 
am in the Coast Guard. No. 1 bulbs, $5.00 per thousand. 
Make offers on small bulbs. No refusal while they last. 
F. O. B. Schuyler, RUDY BECKER, SCHUYLER, 
NEBRASKA. 

















PREPAID SPECIAL—100 large Colonial Maid, Phyllis 
McQuiston or Choice Unlabeled Collection, $3.00; 200 
for $5.00, and select 20 Large bulbs extra, not more than 
5 each, from items below. 100 Small (or 1000 Bulblets): 
Beacon, Colonial Maid, Gloaming, Hildred, Kings Ransom, 
Peggy Lou, Rosa van Lima, d Vredenburg; 50 Small 
(or 300 Bulblets): Amberglow, Blaze, Bingo, Beautiful 
Dream, Hindenburg’s Memory, Purple Beauty, Rocket, 
Sweet Alibi, Snow Princess, Wenonah, and Zuni. Your 
selection, no two items alike, Four items $2.00; Twelve 
items $5.00: DEFENSE STAMPS ACCEPTED AS CASH. 
“Our list will prove an asset.’”” HOLLOWAY’S DREAM 
GARDEN, Henry, Nebraska. 





DAHLIA ROOTS. Miniatures, Petit Prince, Red Robin, 
Pink Lassie, Dubonnet, 25c each. Others at low prices, 
postpaid. List. ROBERT F. HAUSSENER, Palisades Park, 
New Jersey. 





DAHLIA ROOT COLLECTION $2.00, Silver Lady, 
Town Topic, Red Pilot, Radiant Beauty, Cherokee Brave, 
Watchung Giant, Mrs. William Knudsen, Thelma Cain. 
List free. FRANK W. RENTSCHLER, Linwood, New 
Jersey. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS—Honor Roll varieties 
at a low price. Catalog of 400 varieties. CLARKSBURG 
DAHLIA GARDENS, Clarksburg, Indiana. 








DAHLIAS—Postpaid. 12 different, large, not labeled, 
$1.10. List standard varieties. B. MURRAY, Rt. 2, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 








Gourds 


GROW GOURDS any design or shape. Instructions and 
— for 50 gourds, 25c. O’BRIEN, 310 West 73, Chicago, 








GOURD SEED—ornamental and hard shell. Also Indian 
corn. Write for circular. BENJ. BRUNDAGE & SONS, 
Danbury, Conn. 








Greenhouse Plants 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, Seeds, Bulbs. Plant now for 
Autumn flowering. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Dept. 12S, 22 
Barry Rd., Scarsdale, New York. 








FIELD GROWN DAHLIAS, State inspected, guaranteed 
true to name. 20 cents each, California Idol, Charlotte 
Caldwell, Volcano. Free list. Orders over $1.00 postpaid. 
DAUBENSPECK, Falmouth, Indiana. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Korean, Hardy and Azaleamums: 
1 each, 25 varieties, unlabelled; or 12 labelled, for $1.00. 
1 Early Wonder Free. JOHN H. BRENEMAN, WOOD- 
BURY HEIGHTS, N. J. 





HOBBY—Large Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums. Different 
varieties and colors. Request variety list. BERT R. SMITH, 
1564 NORMAL BLVD., BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Fary Hardy. Pink Cushion; Sunny 
Boy, yellow; Granny Scovil, bronze; Lavender Lady; 
Pohatong, pink; one each of the five for $1.00. Free cata- 
log describes all the better new and rare Hardy Plants. 
N. A. HALLAUER, WEBSTER, N. Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—25 varieties, yellow, white, pink, 
cream, red, tan, lavender. Guaranteed large type, field 
grown, labeled plants, 8c each; 35—$1.65; 70—$2.85. In- 
structions furnished. 26 varieties Pompon, Button and 
Daisy type plants, 8c each; 35—$1.25; 65—$1.75. CHAP- 
MAN FLORAL GARDEN, Edison, Ga. 
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MINIATURE DAHLIAS—Fine Garden Subjects. Continu- 
ous bloom July till frost. Breeder’s excess stock. Write 
for list. A. BRACY, 5031 Lakepointe, Detroit, Mich. 








Daylilies 





DAYLILIES: Ask for price list of many Hemerocallis va- 

rieties; several new ones produced in our breeding garden. 

NORTON GARDENS, 4922 40TH PLACE, HYATTSVILLE, 
), 


a 





Ground Covers 





PACHYSANDRA, the unequalled ground cover for shady 
Places—$6.75 per 100, $52.50 per thousand. Ajuga (Bugle), 
Ivy, Euonymous, Myrtle, Sedum, Thyme, Veronica, etc. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY, Dept. FG-42, NARBERTH, PA. 








Hemerocallis 





10 FINE VARIETIES—well balanced assortment, covering 
season and color range, $1.75. Three each (30 plants 
$3.00. Also dwarf Iris Atrovivlacea, or mixture 5 kinds, 
25—$1.00. 5 varieties Dykes Medal Irises $1.00. 4 Peonies, 
fine varieties, excellent assortment, $1.00. HOWARD 
GARDENS, Republic, Mo. 





Delphiniums 





SPECIAL—Delphinium Pacific Giants, selected all double, 
assorted colors, 3 for $1.00. Free descriptive catalog of 
HALLAUER, WEBSTER, 


“= hardy plants. N, A, 


aN. 











Herbs 


SEND FOR our Herbalist Almanac and seed list contain 
ing largest assortment of medicinal and culinary Herbs 
offered in U. 8. Dept. P, INDIANA BOTANIC GARDENS, 
HAMMOND, INDIANA. 
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“VERY DEFENSE GARDEN should include our Kitchen 

‘arden Collection: 1 each—Sage, Tarragon, Thyme, Spear- 

int, Marjoram, Chives, Peppermint, Balm, Lemon Thyme, 

2.25 postpaid. Catalogue. I1IGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS. 





4ERBS—Beginner’s Herb Garden. 12 plants, all different, 
1.00 postpaid. THE HERB PATCH, R. D. 2, Jeannette, 
a. 


“SEEDER’S DIGEST” 
pages ‘‘biled down’’. Spells 
from your garden. New. 
cents! JESSE LONG, 


CATALOGUE—Write for our illustrated mail order cata 
logue; Perennials, Bulbs, Camellias, Azaleas, Pot Plants, 
Gerberas. MILLIKEN NURSERIES, CLAREMONT, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Vest pocket edition. 16 
more pleasure and profit 
Different. (5 copies for ten 
Boulder, Colorado. 


3 cents. 








HERB GARDEN-Any 7 of the following for $1 postpaid; 


Savory, Parsley. Tansy, Garden Sage, Thyme, Chives, 
emon Thyme, Marjoram, Pennyroyal, Sweet Yarrow, 
emon Balm, Costmary, Catnip, and Watercress. ILLUS- 


‘RATED MAIL ORDER CATALOG. MILLIKEN NUR 
SERIES, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
orn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; Gladiolus 
Thrips dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium Cy- 
clamen Mites; Rose pests; ete. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % 
gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for cir- 
cular describing sprayer that works ‘rom the hose; also 
new Garden Gadget circular. THE ROTOTOX COM- 
PANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 








Iris 

















IRISES, Peonies and Hemerocallis. Spring shipments 
March and April. Beautiful catalog free. Quality stock. 
cc. F. WASSENBERG, RURAL, VAN WERT, OHIO. 


TWICE-BLOOGMING IR1IS—write for beautiful free book- 
et illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties. Also lists 40 best Oriental Poppies and 
50 finest Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, 
BEAVERTON, OREGON. 





IRISES -25 Choice Varieties, Labelled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00. Free list of 400 varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERSBACH, DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 








Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED-—fresh Kentucky grown, that 
small bladed thick sodding type: 10 Ibs. $275; 25 Ibs. 
$6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.50; 100 Ibs. $21.00. Subject change. 
WALNUT LAWN FARM, ROUTE 2G, LEXINGTON, 
KENTUCKY 





Nut Trees 








BEARING-AGE, Improved Walnut and Pecan trees for 
backyard shade and Nuts. Crack easy Illustrated folder 
for stamp. MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY, Union City, 
Mich. 








Phlox 


10 PHLOX or 6 Hardy Chrysanthemums, of the newer 
varieties, for $1.00 postpaid. Send for list. ARY SPEK, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 








HARDY PHLOX SPECIALIST. Send for list. Also Peony, 
Iris, Chrysanthemums. AUGUST LINDEMANN, Rt. 1, 
Catskill, N. Y. 








Primroses 





BARNHAVEN STRAIN hardy poiyanthus Primroses at 
their magnificent best in April. Most blossoms as big, 
sometimes bigger than a silver dollar. Brilliant shades 
of scarlet, crimson, white, maroon, yellow, tile, pastels. 
Large plants $2 dozen, expressed. BARNHAVEN GAR- 
DENS, GRESHAM, OREGON. Primrose Guide and Cata 
log on request. 





Prize Seals 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, 3517 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa 








Roses 
INTRODUCING CLIMBING ROSE Edward Jones.  Last- 
ing, brilliant, single pink clusters, hardy, disease resistant, 
$2.00. WHITAKER’S, 5348 Greene St., Philadelphia, Pa 














ROSE BUSHES- World's Best. Hints on care and culture. 
Free illustrated catalog McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NUR 
SERY, Dept. HH, Tyler, Texas, 








Sempervivums 
COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—15 varieties, all differ- 
ent, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New varieties guaran- 
teed, send your list along with your order. Sample of 
three varieties sent for 25¢c. SANFORD NURSERY, 
CLYDE, OHIO 





Special Offers 


DOLLAR BARGAINS: 20 clumps Phlox, assorted colors; 
10 Mammoth White Violets; 10 Perennial Asters; 25 
Different Perennials JUSTAMERE NOOK, ELLEN 
VILLE, N.Y. 

30 KINDS HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS; 35 kinds Iris; 


20 kinds Perennials: 15 kinds Wildflowers; either collec- 
tion $1.00. MRS. GEO. HORTON, CURRYVILLE, MO 











ARGENTINE FLOWER SEEDS: Send 50c or $1.00 (or 
stamps) to CARLOS GELLES, Avenida Alvear 4466, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, receiving postpaid 15 (30) kinds 





FERTO-POTS: Starts and grows. 
per thousand up Sooklet free. 


Plant eats Pot. $12 
Trial—36 pots $1.00. 


Shredded Cow Manure, 100 Ibs. $1.00. ALLEN COMPANY, 
Pittstown, N. J 





Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES: Select from the largest collection in 
America, comprising 114 varieties in all types. Illustrated 
color sheet with special collection Prices. 150 choice 
Herbaceous varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Dept. T, 
Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania. 








Tree Seeds 


500 EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS assortment Firs, Pines, 
Hemlock, Spruce. Plenting instructions. BARDONA NUR 
SERY, BAKERSTOWN, PA. 





— 7 — ———_—_—_—_—_————— 





HARDEE PEACH, Plant Patent. No. 120. Outstanding 
Bud and Wood Hardiness. Write for Literature. FRENCH 
NURSERY COMPANY, Department R, Clyde, Ohio 








Tropical & Sub-Tropical Plants 


10 SMALL PLANTS, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Try these 














odd plants this year. SHAFFER NURSERIES, B500, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

Tuberoses 
25,000 TUBEROSES FREE. Regular price, 50c dozen. 


SPECIAL—30 for $1.00. Proposition: Send $1.00 for 30 
bulbs and we send 30 free, total, 60 bulbs. Postpaid to 3rd 
zone. Beyond 3rd zone, send l5c to 30c¢ postage 65 for 
$1.00, express. Catalog. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, 
La Verne, Calif. 








Violas 


PERENNIAL VIOLAS—Large blooms 8 to 10 months. 
Maggie Mott, Enchantress, Daffodil, Victoria, 4 for $1.00; 
$2.50 dozen $2.00 orders postpaid HARPER VIOLA 
GARDENS, Scappoose, Oregon 











Water Lilies 
WATERLILIES—Free Catalog, illustrated in color. ‘‘Every- 
thing for the Lily Pool.’"” SLOCUM WATER GARDENS, 
MARATHON, N.Y. 











3 HARDY WATER LILIES, assorted colors, generous as 
sortment vallisneria, w*.er poppies, iris, clover. All for 
$2.95. BELL WATER GARDENS, 4700 N. SANTA FE, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. Tropical Lilies 
Tropical Fishes 








Wildflowers 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 25 Wildflowers, our 


selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. Henderson’s Botani 
cal Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 











WILD FLOWERS, FERNS: 3 special collections, 16 plants 
each: Rockery; General; Fern; $3.00 each, prepaid. Free 
catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor HOME, PENNSYLVANIA. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN GROWING and supplying Wild 
flowers, ferns, rock garden and pool plants. Wild flower 
lovers—‘‘If it grows in the wild . . . we supply it.’’ Send 
3c stamp for complete catalog. ANDY’S WILD FLOWER 
GARDENS, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 












 TRI-OGEN is an 
| amazing spray 

that helps you to 
grow better roses. Controls 
black-spot and mildew; kills 
many insect pests. Economical, 
easy to apply — just mix with 
water and spray. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores. Write for 
free bulletin on Rose Culture. 


TRI-OGENR 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 24 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 














LAWNS TOO.. 





Just as you can see the 


quick change in young birds, so, too, 
will your lawn take on new life if you 
feed it with SCOTTS TURF BUILDER. 
The grass will actually grow and 
not merely exist... and its new bright 
green color will last all summer 
Write for 
prices and give the size of your lawn. 
0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
131 Main Street @ Marysville, Ohio 


To be sure it’s economical. 


TURF BUILDER 


The COMPLETE FOOD for. Grass 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


One of our new Wild Rose fragrant Tuberous Begonias 
with each $2.00 order for Tuberous Begonias Grown by 
white American Citizens in a new district absolutely free 
from root knot nematode, a serious Begonia pest Large 
assortment of colors mostly double Camellia type. Orders 
filled as nearly your choice as possible, while they last. 
All blooming size. % in. diameter, 50¢ dozen; % in. 75¢e; 
1 in. $1.00; 1% in. $1.25; 1% in. $1.50; Gloxinia, Strepto 
carpus seed 50c¢ per packet Prepaid 
FAIRYLAND BEGONIA GARDEN 
Leslie Woodriff Harbor, Oregon 





PANSY SEED 
Jumbo Strain 

This is the famous ‘Santa Anita’’ 
pansy which every year causes so much 
admiration at Santa Anita. Lovely 
large flowers in a gorgeous array of 
color. 

Large Pkt. of Seed. Special price $1.00 

Trial Pkt. 50c. 


GOODES SEEDS, 1272 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Send for new 1942 Catalog, Free 








DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 
Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have to 
spray or dust Field grown 


Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft.... ree Fe 
Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% ft.. sacs WS eee 25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 15% f€........ceseesc. 25 
Niobe, white, 9 in fase a ales cass 25 
Waeeem,,. SOVORar Diet, 2. Biiioc ssc éccsavns» 25 


All five, labelled, $1-—-Sent express collect 
after April 15 
Ask for price list 


WwW. C. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





How will your 
victory garden grow? 


Perfectly! If you let this 
book tell you bow and 
when to plant, harvest, 
cultivate, and how to pre- 
serve your favorite vege- 
tables. Easiest manual on 
the subject to use. Has 
charts, plans, time-tables, 


Vegetables 
Anyone 


Can Grow 


By ANNE ROE ROBBINS. $2.25, at book 
stores, or postpaid from Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, Dept. FG, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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ORIENTAL 
POPPIES | 


Cavalier 
Joyce —tall cerise 
Mrs. Perry 
Perry White 
Purity —tall 


oe 


Bm 


large scarlet. 
red. 
pink | 
large white 
pink. 


large 






Fine potted plants for April planting. 
We ship each plant with soil on roots 


ORDER FINE PLANTS $1 
NOW postpaid 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Nice 3 yr. old plants, well rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. 
2 for .50 6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 45 for $5.00 


GRDER NOW, all prepaid, your choice of these 
varieties. 














RED BUD—covered with rosy 
pink fi. in spring. 
CARAGANA—Siberian Pea 
tree. Pretty foliage. Yellow 
fl. in July. 

RUSSIAN OLIVE—silvery 


EUROPEAN WHITE BIRCH— 
fine foliage. Beautiful white 
bark. 

CHINESE ELM—fastest grow- 
ing shade tree. Thrives in 
dry difficult places. 


gray foliage. Yellow fi. in LOMBARDY POPLAR —tal! 
July sle . ating, > G : 
AFRICAN TAMARIX—feath- Forigiy? “Pire-like. Grows 
ery green foliage. Pink fi. ” 


GREEN ASH—fine street tree. 
Thrives in poor soil and 
withstands city conditions. 
RUSSIAN MULBERRY — fin- 
nuts of est tree for bird food 
nesting places. Hardy 
HICKORY NUT—Produces FL. CRAB HOPA—A new va- 
nuts of finest quality. riety. Red flowers, red fruit 
WEEPING WILLOW — grace- in autumn. Showy and very 
ful drooping habit. Hardy hardy 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 
All doubles. Dark Blue, Light Blue and White. Many 


of them have pink centers. The finest and most as- 
tonishing Delphinium in existence. Hardy and mil- 


in sping. 
BLACK WALNUT— large 
meated strain. Fine for tim- 
ber. 
BUTTERNUT—large 
rich buttery flavor. 


de-v resistant. Plant now for Giant Prize Winning | 
Bloom. We offer large selected field-grown plants. 
3 for $1.00 6 for $1.80 12 for $3.50 


Free Catalog of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, 








Box F Ohio 














SALPIGLOSSIS Dwarf Princess (TT 
PETUNIA Radiance.... 


%) Two splendid novelties: Salpiglossis 
wa 












Dwart Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
FREE—Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables. 

Illustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities, 
FREE upon request. Send for yours today. 


13 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 


rane CACTI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
If wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover maii- 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! » ‘4 9., p.20 
JOHNSON’ CACTUS GARDENS wynes, CALIF. 
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Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 
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FOR 
LOVERS 


from many in- 


BULLETIN 
ROSE 


otect your roses * 
a a diseases with TRI-OGEN. 


FREE 

Grow better blooms. 
y bulletin tells how. Write today 

ROSE MFG. CO., 24 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 

























“BIRDVILLE’’ RUSTIC HOUSES 





No. 62 
Bluebird 


Each $1.25; Any 3 for $3.50 | postpaid) 


Tests prove wild birds prefer rustic houses. Ours are 


No. 60 
Robin 


made from long-lasting, fragrant 
famous “‘Cathedral of the Birds’’. 
will attract cheery 
control insect pests. 

Write for Booklet F showing many models of 
Bird Houses, Squirrel Houses and Bird Feeders. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY 
““BIRDVILLE"’ Toms River, N. J. 


cedar, at the 
Hung now, they 
songsters, which will help you 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Everbearing Strawberries 


ICTORY gardens will, as a matter of 
include their 
makeup. There may not be room for all the 
plants we would like: so we will have to 
plant the kinds which give us the longest 
producing season. And _ that 
bearers. Planted in April or May, they will 
begin bearing in July or August, depending 
upon when one stops disbudding, and con- 
tinue until heavy freezing. They will start 
again next spring and, after a short rest in 
midsummer, keep right until 
Three kinds, Mastodon, Gem and Wayzata, 
which you will find featured in Emlong’s 
(Emlong’s Nursery, Box 12, Stevensville, 
Mich.) attractive catalogue, will help put 


your garden in the Victory class. 


course, strawberries in 


means ever- 


on winter. 


Scented Geranium 


HOSE of us who have gardened a long 
time can remember when scented Gerani- 
ums and variegated-leaved kinds were among 
the most popular of window garden plants. 


Unfortunately, they lost favor with gar- 
deners until one was rarely seen. For- 
tunately, they are now coming back into 


favor. One reason for this resurgence is the 
labor of love expended on the plants by 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass., whose 
present list is a most comprehensive one. 
An evening spent with that catalogue will 
likely make you a scented Geranium fan 
for life. 


Wizard Brand Manure 
ee you envy oldtime gardeners when they 


speak of using loads and loads of cow 
manure to attain the spectacular results of 
which they were so proud? You need not 
envy them, for you can get a _ superior 
product, far easier to handle than the one 
they used, by asking your seed dealer or 
nurseryman for Wizard Brand Manure, 
which has been sterilized to kill weed seeds, 


pulverized and screened ready for easy 
handling. 
Rifle Weeder 
HE Hammacher Schlemmer (145 East 


d7th St., New York City) advertisement 
in the March FLOWER GROWER contained one 
item, Rifle Weeder, that is going to give me 
a lot of pleasure. I know it will be a lot of 
fun sticking a prong (there are six of them 
on one end of a metal staff and a trigger 
on the other end) of their weeder into a 
pestiferous Mint which grows all over my 
garden, lifting it out of the ground, and pull- 
ing the trigger. My only wish is that it 
would throw the pest eight miles instead of 
eight feet. Their two booklets, FG-4 on 
Summer Furniture and FG-5 on Garden and 
Barbecue Accessories give full details on this 
and many other garden gadgets. 





“MIRACLE” 


5-in-1 PLUM TREE 


True horticultural wizardry at its best. 
Imagine the delightful effect of these 
multi-colored fruits in red, purple, 
yellow, etc., hanging on one tree. 
Grows Burbank, Abundance, Red 
June, Wickson and American. $2.50 
each; 3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, BAYSIDE, 





Waterite Seed Flats 


T will be heartening news, I am sure, {o 
hear that there is now available a real\y 
efficient water-tight 
which 


mess-proof, seed flat 


makes indoor handling of seeds a 





Waterite seed flats are sub-irrigated 


pleasure. In addition to those desirable fea 
tures, it is constructed so that watering from 
the part of handling 
tiny seeds, is easily accomplished. Further 


bottom, a necessary 
particulars and prices may be secured by 
addressing an inquiry to the manufacturers, 


Waterite Seed Flat Co., Middleton, N. Y. 


Florence Fennel 


C ORRESPONDENCE with an Ohio seeds 
man, who has been trying to popularize 
edible Beans, confirms the 
which I have long held that the food habits 
of humans are not easily changed. The sub 
ject, though very interesting, is too long to 
into here, but it reminds that the 
general apathy toward all new vegetables is 
robbing gardeners of many delightful’ ad- 
ventures in eating. Florence Fennel, which 
I have enjoyed for years, is a case in point. 
Planted directly in the garden, cultivated 
like other crops, and blanched like Celery, 
it produces a delicious ingredient for salads 
unlike any other vegetable that I know. You 
will find more details in the catalogue of the 
Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Galesburg, Mich. 


Soy opinion 


go me 


Bush Cherries 


T is true, as every experienced gardener 

knows, that all the potential beauty of a 
garden cannot be realized without the use 
of woody plants. When asked why they do 
not use more shrubs, gardeners on small 
areas answer, often with good reason, that 
they do not have the room. A little search- 
ing will, however, often yield a small tree or 
shrub which answers all the requirements of 
an ornament and, at the same time, gives 
something toward keeping the home larder 
full of good things to eat—a feature of spe- 
cial interest now. In this class are the Bush 
Cherries which you will find in Brand’s 
(Brand Peony Farms, Inc., 134 East Division 
St., Faribault, Minn.) attractive catalogue. 


C. W. Woop 















of the Pag 


he 
FOR YOUR 


ICTORY Garden 


This year America needs more colorful gardens—let us all see that 
the flowers are kept blooming to help morale. On good soil let's 
grow both flowers and vegetables; on soil unproved for vegetables 
let us avoid the risk of wasting vegetable seeds needed to produce 
food, and plant flowers. 









New Hardy Tritoma 
COMET 


Now you can have “Red Hot 
Poker Plants” that will live 
over winter in the border. 


Comet 










Catananche 
2 BLUE —Catananche 


Bright, deep blue, 2-in. flowers like Bach 
elors Button, on slender, silvery stems 
20 in. tall. July till frost. (Coerulea major). 
Field-grown plants 50c each; 3 for $1.35; 
12 for $5.00. 


w~ WHITE —Shasta, Snowbank 


Snowy white in .the garden all summer; most 


we prolific early and in August Large 4-in 
. waxy flowers with small centers; 15 to 18 in. 
ee + I i % lants 45 
, tall. Sturdy field-grown plants 45c each; 
3 for $1.25; 12 for $4.50. 
Snowhan © J. & P. CO. 





RED —Hardy Tritoma, Comet J. & P. FLAG SPECIAL 


Tritoma Comet, Shasta Snowbank, Catananche 


ge 8-in. spik 30-in. : decor- ; " < 
Huge § in spikes on in. stems, with de ) 9 Plants, 3 of each (value $4.65) for.. $3.95 
ative foliage, blooming all summer and fall. ; 3 4 
Truly hardy, will winter in the border. Field- 15 Plants, 5 of each (value $7.75) for.. $6.00 
grown plants, 60c; 3 for $1.60; 12 for $6. 30 Plants, 10 of each (value $15.50) for. $11.50 


(SPECIAL PRICES FROM THIS AD ONLY) 








Amazing New 


WHITE BUTTERFLY BUSH J. & P. COLOR PLANTING OF 
Buddleia White Bouquet (Pat. applied f BUTTERFLY BUSHES 


Long, lovely, fragrant, glistening white sala 
spikes, all summer and fall. Hardy. Royal Red (patent applied for) new for 1942 and the. first 


Plants 75c; 3 for $2.; 12 for $7.50 truly red Butterfly Bush, the new White Bouquet describ« 


at left and the ever-popular Ile de France for a_ patriotic 





The Glowing Red 
ASTILBE FANAL 


display in the many situations for which Buddleias are ideal. 


SPECIAL FROM THIS AD ONLY 







Fanal means ‘lighthouse’, and so it will be f | 
Order in your border. Fire-red feathery sprays 25 in. 3 Pl hd oe $1.50 
Direct from tall, all May and June. Likes moisture. ants, (value $2.) |: 
Plants 75c; 3 for $2.: 12 for $7.50 for only 









This Page 
ALL SENT PREPAID 

i pasted by the Aretanting Time = THE PARADE 

OF MODERN 


AND ENNIALS 


Jackson & Perkins Co. In natura! color, the pictures and 


171 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE descriptions of all the favorites in 
Enclosed is $........... Send Modern Perennials below, prepaid the Parade of Modern Roses—Hybrid 
at proper planting time: Teas, Floribundas, Climbing Roses. 


es ; 
Tree Roses. See the spectacular new 


ata OP ee TO ee ee Ser ee kee ee King Midas hardy yellow climber. 
Also newiy perfected Dwarf Appie 
i is Seine SAC eee ~ isignivageh @auenes > aaa aha Trees, best of new Perennials. Send 
post card or coupon at left today, 
Ae he eres ae for your free J. & P. Catalog. Be- 

Send free afd postpaid, your new 1942 cause of the unprecedented heavy 

Catalog im full color—PARADE OF demand we urge you to order your 


i__}| MODERN ROSES AND PERENNIALS 


plants us early as possible this year. ** trang 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


171 Rose Lane NEWARK New York State 


Name 


Address 





















TPMT RT a ETERTIE ot 


9, 
Rurpee'’s Gift 


Fc wy 
ne 


Y/- 


Be a 


Sage 


The flowers grow almost twice 
as large as these pictures 





st ~ 4 packets 


> 

Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose : 
lmmense, full, deep, double flowers > 

5 in. across and about 2 in. thick. So 

easy to grow, you can sow the seeds out- 

doors in spring and have a glorious gar- 

den all summer and fall.. Well-branched, 

sturdy, 3-ft. plants. A 15¢-Pkt. of seeds 

of each color, all 4 postpaid for 10¢. 


% 


Zinnia Garden Burpee's Snapdragon Garden 
All best 1d colors, giants to midgets Giant 1% to 2 ft. spikes like those the 
new Su iants, Giant Dahlia- florist grows. 8 colors—orchid, yel- 
Flowered avid Burpee, Cut-and- 4 low, crimson, rose-pink, sun rm & 
Cupi é - i almon-pink. 
Come-AgaM, and tiny Cupids. bronze, creamy-white, sa 
16 PACKETS (value $2.15) for only 8 PACKETS (value $2.05) for only ; 
Burpee's Petunia Garden Burpee's Vegetable Garden 
10 best kinds, colors—Giant Fluffy Kor a Garden about 20 av 380° ft. 
Ruffles, Balcony, Bedding, Dwarf. Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Bush Lima iny 3 
10 PACKETS (value $1.80) for oniy Beans, Rtadishes (1 red, l white) Toe " 
' Carrot, Swiss Chard, Sweet Corn, $1 Lots 
Burpee's Aster Garden Cucumber, Beet, Lettuce, Onion Ra) 
9 kinds, 12 best colors — extra- Parsley, Squash, Turnip Have a for $2.50; 
early, early, midseason and late. Victory Garden! Any 5 
12 PACKETS (value $1.80) for only All 15 Packets (va/ue $1.50) = 


Burpee's Marigoid Garden Burpee's Regal Lilies for $4. 


12 kinds—tall, semi-tall, -dwarf Immense, fragrant, pure white Postpaid 
African, French, new Hybrids, and s] flowers shaded lilac-pink on out- 








Marigolds with odorless foliage. side, blooming in July, 8 to 5 ft. tall 
12 PACKETS (value $2.05) for only........ Blooming-Size, SPECIAL—I5 BULBS for 


Burpee's Celtuce — The Mew Vegetable 


(CELERY-LETTUCE) Different from any other you have 
ever tasted, the 500 Seeds 


uses and flavors of celery and lettuce, all 


in one Serve the young leaves as lettuce, or boil as 
greens Kat the delicious stalks like celery, raw or cooked 
“vasier to grow than lettuce, contains 4 times as much C€ 
vitamin C. jest new vegetable 500 Seeds 10c. 
A Packet of Celtuce Seeds will be included 
4 gratis, with every order for $2 or more 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Biitadeienis 


Send me the guaranieed sarpee Seeds checked below, postpaid: 


Oo Burpee’s Giant Zinnias Oo Burpee's Marigold Garden, 
14 Packets 10¢ 12. Packets $ 


Burpee’s Zinnia Garden, Oo Burpee’s Snapdragon Garden 3 . , ‘ : Buneh of 
16 Packets $I 8 Packets $I ei é , ‘ Stalks 


"1 Burpee’s Petunia Garden, Burnee’s Vegetable Garden, 
LI) jo Packets si LA 15 Packets $i 


oy Raa Garden, 1 | gt hl Regal Lilies, ; , a . t W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
a > 316 Burpee Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


is Burpee's Celtuce, the new vegetable 
1 Celery-Lettuce) 500 Seeds . 


10¢ 
(it is understood | Pkt. Celtuce Seeds free with order for $2 or more) 


dny 3 $2 Lots for 
$2.50; Any 5 for $4. Enelosed is S 


Name 


Ce ae: ae ee, mee 





